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FOUNTAIN PEN is nothing more or less than 

a writing instrument which carries its own 

supply of ink. It is virtually a tube containing ink, 
with a pen point inserted in one end of it. 





The difference in efficiency between one make of 
fountain pen and another lies in how closely they 
approach perfection in controlling automatically 
the flow of ink from the tube to the pen point 
during the act of writing. 


Thirty-eight years ago, Mr. L. E. Waterman in- 
vented Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. It was 
the first fountain pen with a device that in scientific 
conception and practical application automatically 
controlled the flow of ink from the barrel to the 
point of the pen. It did this with a degree of per- 
fection never before known and which, to the 
present moment, has never been equalled. 


This device is the famous Waterman spoon feed 
and it can be found only in 
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Could we emblazon upon the conscience of the world 
the diapason of the sacrifice of the ten million youths, 
the flower of the nations, that laid down their lives in 
the World War, can anyone doubt that their message 
to the living would be: “IT MUST NEVER HAPPEN 
AGAIN?” No more supreme duty rests upon our gen- 
eration, which in suffering and sorrow is staggering 
under the sacrifices in blood and material existence, to 
so reorder the world, as to dig at least the first trenches 
to make the | world ready, so far as can be humanly de- 
vised, that “IT MUST NEVER HAPPEN AGAIN.” 
This was the basic purpose and ™_. of the victorious 
Powers in constructing the League of Nations, the initial 
part of the Treaty of Peace, in which the victors recorded 
their conquests and imposed their penalties. In that 
atmosphere, and in conjunction with those purposes, it 
was humanly impossible to formulate an international 
Covenant which would rest on any other basis than upon 
aforepledged Might. 


Let us not be without hope that this diapason will yet 
be translated into a new spirit of international order and 
justice. The signs are not lacking. Our country in a 
measure has made up by the Washington Conference for 
its failure to become a member of the Le “ague of Nations. 
Let us hope that the spirit and achievements of that 
Congress may be extended throughout the world, and 
point the way for so modifying the League of Nations 
as to permanently enthrone Right as the future arbiter 
of the world. 


Many wise and thoughtful statesmen believe that this 
cannot be brought about because of the conflict between 
nationalism and internationalism. But this is a mis- 
conception; there is no such conflict. What is required 
is not that the sovereign states should lessen or weaken 
their sovereignty, but that they should undertake to exer- 
cise some of their sovereign functions in concert and in 
just relations with other states for the administration of 
common interests to conform their policies without any 
surrender of sovereignty to common needs. 





The old adage that “one sword keeps the other 
in its scabbard’”’? has been modified by the Treaty 
for the limitation of ships of war and for the first 
time has been +." -e to that extent interna- 
tional discussion for the drawn sword. What has 

been done for the Pacific can be done for the 

Seven Seas and for the continents as_ well. 

Let us therefore not be without hope that, 
though Might and Right be the gover- 
nors of the world, Right shall be the 
vanguard and that 


“IT SHALL NEVER “AN 
HAPPEN AGAIN.” seat e ian 
c— 














Talking War to Death 


‘Vhat Talking Did to Foster the Astonishing Growth of Anti-War Sen- 
timent—The Lecture Platform One of the Most Powerful Weapons 
of Public Opinion We Have 


By 


mM HOUDALEEAUTAAT ENA 


WILL 


Irwin 


From 1914 till the Armistice, Will Irwin was a war correspondent on every im- 


portant seciion of the Western Front from Ypres to the Po. 


He saw the Great God 


Mars at close quarters, stripped of romance, in necked hideousness. 


Convinced that another war would be worse than the last one—more inhuman in its 
mechanism, more deadly in its chemistry—he wrote his book: “The Next War.” 


Popular interest in the problem of disarmament created a great demand for lectures : 
on the subject; and Mr. Irwin was snowed under with letters from people who had 


read his book, asking him to come and speak in their town. 


In this article he tells of 


his adventures in trying to talk war to death. 


HE Conference on Limitation of 
T Armament did not lack its con- 

temporary historians. Never in 
history, probably, were so many emi- 
nent writing men gathered in one 
spot. Partly because of that concen- 
tration, one vital chapter in the 
history of the Four Power Treaty 
has so far lacked its historian. Vir- 
tually no one has written of that 
curious spiritual uprising among the 
American people which made the Con- 
ference a certainty, made _ positive 
action inevitable. All we know with 
certainty is that during the latter 
months of 1920 a kind of spontaneous 
stirring among us—a 
with the heavy arma- 
ment program proposed by our gov- 
ernment, reaction against those 
beliefs in the sanctity of war which 
had been worked up in us during the 
period after 1916. By the new year 
know now—it was becoming 
formidably strong. By summer, the 
Executive and Congress were peppered 
with an irregular but continuous fire 
of petitions and demands, until some 
iction became inevitable. It resem- 
bled a levee en masse rather than an 


unease began 
dissatisfaction 


a 


—we 
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orderly attack. Toward the last, two 
general councils tried to give it cohe- 
sion and a scheme of strategy; but 
they were late in the field. In the time’ 
of its effective action it had no leader- 
ship at all. Some young politician 
might have seized the reins and ridden 
the movement to reputation and power, 
as Lloyd George rode the Liberal re- 
forms in England; but no young poli- 
tician did. Borah, indeed, had intro- 
duced a disarmament resolution into 
Congress; but Borah’s fatal political 
past inhibited him from advocating 
any constructive program. And lead- 
ership, in this instance, demanded not 
the stone of political platitudes but the 
bread of practical accomplishment. 
No popular movement of my time had 
“in it” either of power or of 
money than this. A thousand men 
and women from diverse walks of life 
—clergymen, teachers, business men, 
labor leaders, housewives—led with- 
out hope of reward the irregular 
bands which sniped American mili- 
tarism off of the field. I have said 
that the history of this movement has 
not been written. Probably it never 
can be written in full. The sources 


less 
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which would have to be studied are 
too many and too obscure. 

Fate, which ordained that I should 
see the Great War and its settlement 
from the Battle of Mons in 1914 to 
the last gun of the Ruhr Rebellion in 
1920, tricked me out of witnessing the 
Washington Conference, pitchforked 





me—at every stage half against my 
will—into this uprising of public 
opinion. I saw the show partly from 


the audience, partly from the stage. 
And the editor of this magazine has 
asked me to tell immodestly my part 
in it, as a contribution to the study 
of public opinion. 


“The Neat War’ 


At the end of 1921 then, Dr. Ver- 
non Kellogg, man of science and hard 
fighter in good causes, wrote me from 
Washington about a disturbing situa- 
tion. Militarist propaganda’ was 
going on unchecked; and it was strung 
on the phrase “The Next War.” 
Somewhere, he felt, a set of subtle 
directing intelligences was working to 
instil into the public mind that phrase 
with its implications. Why not write 
a book as an antidote—short, succinct, 
telling the average American what 
every man of science knows about the 
perilous future of war? Now I was 
plying happily my abandoned trade 
of fiction, and trying to forget the 
war. Yet it did seem a pity not to 
set down, before I dismissed war for- 
ever from my thoughts, my long- 
matured opinions on its new menace 
to the race. I consented reluctantly. 
My friends at Washington, through 
Mr. H. H. Moore, found me a pub- 
lisher willing to speculate on the sales 
of the book and to pay me day wages 
while writing it. Kellogg and others 
filled in the holes in my scientific in- 


formation, and Moore procured 
graphic drawings for illustration. 


Then in a hard burst of seven weeks 
I wrote “The Next War.” My 


critics said afterward that they found 
in it very little original matter. They 
were perfectly right. I had my eye 
on the captain of the High School 
Debating Team. I was striving to 
give him, in thoroughly understandable 
form, all the predigested information 
he might need when he supported the 
question “Should War Be Abol- 
ished?” I sent out the manuscript 
with the feeling that if anyone said the 
word “war” to me again, he would 
burst an overstrained set of brain 
cells. I expected nothing of the book, 
really. And for myself I looked for- 
ward to considerable unpopularity. 
Since my return from Europe I had 
not dipped on further into America 
than the West Side of New York. I 
had not the slightest idea how the 
country felt. 

Fate curled its next tendril about 
me in April 1921. The League of 
Women Voters was holding its annual 
convention in Cleveland. Disarma- 
ment sentiment was growing in the 
country to the point where even I took 
notice. And Mrs. Maude Wood 
Park, active manager of the League, 
wrote to ask me if I would come out 
and address them on this question, 
which figured on their program of 
action. This, like the writing of 
“The Next War,” seemed a duty not 
to be evaded. The League of Women 
Voters has three million active mem- 
bers. The delegates gathered at 
Cleveland would be, I knew, officers in 
the army of public opinion. Typically, 
they belong to that class so powerful 
and useful in the United States just 
now—the middle-aged college woman. 
The girl pioneers of our universities 
have paid us well for their education! 

Officers of Public Opinion 

That night—it was a rally of the 

whole convention—I preceded on the 


program Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
President of the League. She had 
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The silver tongue is mightier than the sword 


prepared in manuscript an address 
giving advice to the new voter. Rea- 
lizing that I am no orator, I confined 
myself to facts—what war has be- 
come, What more it is bound to become 
if it continues, and why. I was guilty 
of speaking a little beyond my allotted 
thirty-five minutes. Just at the mo- 
ment when my time was up, I was 
ware of a slight flutter behind me, 
saw the attention of the audience mo- 
mentarily distracted. And as I sat 


down I heard a sound of tearing paper. 


Sharp on the moment, it appeased, 
Mrs. Park had risen to inform me 
that my time was up. Mrs. Catt had 
put out a hand and restrained her. 
Then, as I finished, she had torn up 
her manuscript. Without other prep- 
aration than the emotions which had 
been gathering in her for seven years, 
she spoke on the atrocious folly of fur- 
ther preparation for war. Spoke! The 


word seems weak. She flashed, she 


gleamed, she poured fire like a vol- 
cano. I have seen a congregation at 
a revival turned into a cauldron of re- 
ligious emotion. I have seen political 
But I have 
never seen an audience so moved as 
this. Toward the end, Mrs. Catt spoke 
against a light but steady ripple of 
weeping. 


conventions stampeded. 


A Turning Point 


I wonder now if this impromptu ad- 
dress of Mrs. Catt—the greatest, I 
am told, of her career—was not a 
vital moment in the disarmament cam- 
paign. At just about this period it 
was losing some of its early, sponta- 
neous force. It needed a new impetus. 
And here Mrs. Catt had inspired with 
the “ crusader spirit ” three thousand 
women—benevolent political leaders in 
three thousand American communities, 
Class A_ intelligences with Class A 
hearts. That afternoon I had looked 
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over the League program of action 
with Mrs. Park; and I had criticized 
it as too broad. Better, I said, to 
adopt one of two main issues at a 
time and hammer them through to ac- 
complishment. But from the moment 
when the convention heard Mrs. Catt, 


based on twenty-five years’ of experi- 


ence with wars, had not yet appeared. 
Sir Phillip Gibbs’ inspired “ Now It 
Can Be Told ” took for granted much 
that the average American does not 
know. The profound and basic trea- 
tises of Angell, Jordan and Black, im- 


the reduction of 


their main objective. 


Whitney, chairman of their section 


disarmament, 

thenceforth 
one of the busiest 
women in America. 
The delegates went 
home to take up a 


on 
was 


task which their 
men had _ mostly 
shirked and_ the 


politicians blindly 
overlooked. 

After which, my 
book came out. I 
knew that my 
friends in Wash- 
ington—the editor 
of this magazine 
among them—had 
formed a kind of a 
committee to get 
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armament became 


Mrs. 


Casper 
account, 
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The subject of this article has an 
importance greater even than Disarma- 
ment, greater than any single cam- 
paign, however worthy. It gives a 
suggestion of how to get results in 
democracy. 

It is easy to speak of government by 
public opinion, but not so easy to get 
an unmistakable expression of opin- 
ion. The men responsible for our 
government at Washington are often 
honestly uncertain of what the couniry 
wants. 

Mr. Irwin was one of a large group 
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portant as they still are, were written 
before the great war and took no 
therefore, 


of new _ issues. 


ScituateO perator 
Affected 


That, together 
with the Cleveland 
episode, had for 
me the first effect 
of spoiling a sum- 
mer’s work. As I 
look over my ac- 
counts now, I find 
that between May 
and September I 


who helped to organize public opin- wrote only two 
ion in this matter of disarmament. - 

The success of their slogan—* Tell and a half short 
Congress”—was remarkable.  Tele- stories. Even those 
grams, letters, petitions reached T did with on ie 


Washington before and during the 
Conference in such volume—almost 
ten millions—that they could not be 
ignored. One out of every ten people 
in the country “told Congress” what 


ferior lobe of my 
brain. Wells is the 
only author I know 





it a hearing, that 
one of them had 
enlisted the useful = 
assistance of Dr. “" 

Frank Crane. The newspapers, com- 
ing to the retreat in Massachusetts 
where I was trying to write, brought 
the surprising news that it had run 
through eight editions in three weeks. 
If that book had been published in 
1919 or in 1922, I am sure that it 
would have fallen dead from the press. 
It was the beneficiary of fortunate 
circumstances. It happened to fulfill 
at the vital moment the purpose for 
which I wrote it—ammunition for the 
war on armament. By another acci- 
dent, it was the only book at the mo- 
ment available for the purpose. Fred- 
erick Palmer’s thoughtful indictment, 


they 
EDITORS. 
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who can mix facts 
and fiction in his 
daily work. With 
us lesser intelli- 
gences, the intrusion of fact ruins that 
hazy state of subconsciousness in 
which one creates worlds that never 
were. And fact could not be shut out. 
On some days, the operator at the 
Scituate station spent half an hour 
at the telephone sending and taking 
my day’s budget of telegrams. Again 
and again I found that mere corre- 
spondence had eaten up my working 
day. Invitations to speak came by 
the hundred. Most of them could be 
reduced to this formula: “I was at 
the Cleveland convention. I heard 
Mrs. Catt and you. Mrs. Catt is not 
able to come to us, therefore we want 


got it.— THE 
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ou. It is easy to find good speakers 
n this subject but our people demand 
omeone who really knows about war. 
\Won’t you come? We are poor, but 
e can pay at least your expenses.” 
Some of these requests one could not 
imanly refuse. The Women’s Trades 
\‘nion League of Boston wrote that 
they wanted to give a Sunday dis- 
rmament rally on the Common. But 
they had only ten dollars to spend. 
Could I stretch that to cover my ex- 
Nor could one say “no” to 
Mrs. Whitney, carrying the disarma- 
ment program of the League of 
Women Voters, when she wrote that 
her own district must be kept in line 
nd she wanted me to help with a 
speech at the convention. Other ap- 
peals of common friendship took me 
way from my desk. 


My Rubicon 


Perhaps it was Fourth of July which 
drove the final nail. I was asked to 
talk on Scituate Common to my fel- 
low townsmen. Scituate, be it known, 
is in antiquity perhaps third among 
New England towns. In its grave- 
yard, the oldest of white man’s North 
America, lie men who landed at Plym- 
outh within two years after the May- 
Behind me on the platform 
sat our eight survivors of the Civil 
War. Before me stood the new monu- 
ment to the hundred and ten men of 
Scituate who bore arms in the Great 
War, and the twelve who died in it. 
Graven on its bronzes are names like 
Otis and Tilden, which have figured 
in the muster rolls’ of all our wars, 
from King Phillipp’s to Armageddon. 
My audience, of course, was mainly 
Yankees of the old school—a sterling, 


penses ? 


flower. 





reliable, shyly charming people, but 
so conservative that they take Henry 
Cabot Lodge seriously. To them I 
spoke as I had already written—of 
the necessity of dispensing with war if 
I began with 


civilization is to endure. 


some apprehension, half expecting that 
I would be received in silence. Within 
ten minutes I saw to my surprise that 
the audience was with me. 

That incident was Rubicon for me. 
If these conservatives felt so, what 
could one not do with the more fiuid 
parts of our country? For the time 
being, I frankly gave up writing and 
put myself into the hands of a lecture 
bureau. Arranging lecture schedules 
is a business in itself; a novice can- 
not make effectively his own bookings. 
I was aware that bureaus, like lectur- 
ers, have to live. I knew therefore 
that their schedules would probably 
omit many places where I should like 
to speak, but where the committee 
could not afford the price. But I 
felt also that by and large this method 
would get at the greatest number in 
the shortest time. And so it proved. 
I have just gone over my winter's 
schedule. I estimate that between 
September, 1921, and March, 1922, I 
spoke to about seven hundred thousand 
people all told. That is less than one 
per cent. of the American people. But 
these audiences, in the nature of things, 
were mostly officers, not privates, in 
the army of public opinion. 


I Try Out My Act 


September brought an event sig- 
nificant in the history of this amor- 
phic revolution, yet I doubt if it has 
yet been recorded in so much as a 
line of print. Every year occurs a 
convention of lyceum and Chautauqua 
managers and “ attractions ”—every 
class of “ talent * from Swiss bellring- 
ers and jubilee shouters to popular lec- 
turers on sociology. Messrs. Coit and 
Alber, my managers, invited me to at- 
tend the convention and “ try out my 
act ” before my new professional asso- 
ciates. Arrived at Chicago, I found 
Mr. Pearson, president of the associa- 
tion, in session at dinner with Mr. 
Alber and other managers of bureaus. 
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They laid before me a semi-official 
document which took my _ breath 
away. Every lecturer belonging to 
the association was requested to insert 
in ‘his act five minutes of argument 
for disarmament. It was only a re- 
quest; these men are too liberal and 
square to crack the whip. But prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the lecturers com- 
plied—because they wanted to com- 
ply. Few Americans, I think, appre- 
ciate the extent and power of the lec- 
ture business in the United States. I 
know one firm with a limited and re- 
mote territory and much competition 
which did last year a gross business 
of one million eight hundred thousand 
dollars. From September until the 
close of the Washington Conference, 
hundreds of thousands of people lis- 
tened every night to argument for dis- 
armament from men and women with 
the art of persuasion. I had _ been 
brought to Chicago to furnish these 
people with ammunition. Raymond 
Robbins appeared after my speech and 
read a set of resolutions which most 
of us used afterward as a model when- 
ever resolutions were in order. Rob- 
bins, who also has seen war close and 
who has twice my skill as a speaker, 
was conducting an effective guerrilla 
campaign in the Middle West. 

Until the Disarmament Conference 
opened I always tried to get resolu- 
tions passed and forwarded either to 
the State Department or to senators. 
In that period I was distrustful of in- 
tentions in Washington. I felt a pos- 
sibility that the Conference was only 
a move to put Japan morally in the 
wrong preparatory to the “ inevi- 
table” war. Then came November 12, 
and Mr. Hughes’ astonishing speech. 
Pressure on the State Department, in 
view of Mr. Hughes’ attitude, I felt 
to be superfluous. It was better to 
save our‘ammunition for the next en- 
gagement—ratification by the Senate. 
As the Conference drew to a close, I 


did my best to renew the pressure— 
this time on the senators. But instead 
of resolutions, I advised personal let- 
ters. Mr. Robbins, I believe, followed 
in his effective free-lance campaign 
much the same policy. 


The Miracle 


Let me here set down my main im- 
pression of this adventure in public 
opinion. The seven hundred thousand 
men and women whom I addressed last 
winter were, as I have said, officers in 
the body politic, not privates. After 
all, no one not a thinker or a reader, 
or both, goes to lyceum lectures. Now 
magazines of one or two million cir- 
culation have become common; that 
means at least three to five million 
readers for any article which they 
print. Obviously, it would seem that 
I, for example, would have done bet- 
ter to write my opinions for the maga- 
zines than to go forth and talk them 
to driblets of four or five hundred 
hearers at a time. Actually, I have 
no doubt that I did better to go out 
lecturing. Not only did circumstances 
give me select audiences, but the liv- 
ing personality is still most powerful 
with men. It is the difference between 
writing a business letter and going to 
see your correspondent. This explains 
one mystery in the astonishing, dis- 
organized upheaval of public opinion 
which forced the Conference, and 
brought its work to fruition. In a 
period when the mails are choked with 
every form of printed propaganda, 
people heard by contrast the spoken 
word. This explains the miracle. 

When arrives the next stage of war 
on war, when the time becomes oppor- 
tune for the American people to enter 
some association or league or society 
of nations, I recommend these obser- 
vations to whomever leads the move- 
ment. The platform is: still powerful. 
Give me the free voices of America, 
and I care not who controls its pens. 
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France’s Community Cottage 


lhe Homeless of France Spend Their Week-ends Rebuilding Their Ruined Homes 


A WORKMAN’S IDEA 


(THESE pictures tell the story of how a French workingman named Knap is helping to solve 
the “housing problem” in France. The cost of material for a four-room house is 5,000 
francs—while the cost of the labor comes to 15,000. Knap has worked out a plan for “ social” 
or “cooperative” building. He persuades a group of homeless families to devote their Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays to the construction and, when enough houses are ready, they draw lots 
for them. 
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THE PRELIMINARIES 


ys the first group the men of the cooperative are putting in a Saturday afternoon of winter, 
digging sand from the river bed. No. 2 shows the Mayor of the village of Sainte-Savine, a 
suburb of Troyes, placing the first shovel full of concrete. In No. 3 the women and girls of the 
group are mixing concrete and sifting sand through a sieve. In No. 4 the men are putting up 
the molds, for which the women are making the concrete. These are the rough preliminaries to 
the real work, and they of course consume only a very little time. 
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FRANCE’S COMMUNITY COTTAGE 11 





THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


N No. 5 the whole group is working together, “ pouring the concrete” for the lower half of 

the cottage. The men are doing the heavy work and the women are carrying away the 
empty buckets to be refilled. No. 6 shows the next stage, preparing for the second “ pouring.” 
In No. 7 the concrete work is almost finished and the roof is going up. No. 8 shows the 
placing of the last tile. Below—The men and women, who have worked together, are preparing 
to celebrate the happy results of their cooperation by a dance. 
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ONLY A BEGINNING 


HERE were 35 people in the group and they put up this house in four Saturday afternoons 
and four Sundays—work which was a relief from the daily grind of the factories. 
One little village of this kind has already sprung up near Troyes. Citizen Knap is starting 
similar groups in St. Cloud and St. Germain. 
He is an idealist as well as a practical builder. Besides helping his comrades build houses, 
he gives them lectures on the benefits of cooperative enterprise. 
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America’s Next Step Abroad 


“The Question Now Arises as to the Method by Which the Widespread 
Desire of the People May be Attained” —Three Possible Routes 


By Georcre W. 


WAM LUDEEA AMEN E LL 


WiIcKERSHAM 


I Ul l 


The former Attorney General, George W. Wickersham, has not only held high public 
office, but has been especially honored by his own profession. From 1914 to 1917 he 
was President of the Bar Association of New York City. 

At first an opponent of the League of Nations idea, he later became a strong advo- 
cate of America’s entrance into the League. He, with thirty other prominent Pro- 
League Republicans, signed the Manifesto of October, 1920, urging Americans who 
favored the League to vote for Mr. Harding. This gives especial significance to this 
article. It is the first statement from any of the Thirty One, on the League issue, 


since the election. 


Ue ECL 


HE ratification of the treaties 
‘} agreed upon by the Washington 

Conference has a_ significance 
which extends far beyond the impor- 
tance of those particular agreements. 
They are the first earnest of the prom- 
ise of the new administration expressed 
by President Harding in his inaugural 
address, when he said: 

“We are ready to associate our- 
selves’ with the nations of the world, 
great and small, for conference, for 
counsel; to seek the expressed views 
of world opinion; to recommend a 
way to approximate disarmament and 
relieve the crushing burdens of mili- 
tary and naval establishments. We 
elect to participate in suggesting plans 
for mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and would gladly join in that 
expressed conscience of progress which 
seeks to clarify and write the laws of 
international relationship, and estab- 
lish a world court for the disposition 
of such justiciable questions as na- 
tions are agreed to submit thereto.” 

One of these treaties most definitely 
and distinctly asseciates the United 
States with the principal naval pow- 
ers of the-werld in relieving their re- 
spective ‘peoples from the crushing 
burdens of competitive naval establish- 


ments. Several of the treaties pro- 
vide for conference ‘between the _ re- 
spective powers with respect to ques- 
tions that may arise within the scope 
of these particular agreements. The 
principal attack upon the treaties in 
the United States Senate was directed 
against the so-called Four-Power Pa- 
cific Treaty, which is little more than 
an agreement for conference respecting 
a limited class of international prob- 
lems. The issue there raised was be- 
tween a policy of complete national 
isolation and the President’s § an- 
nounced policy of association for con- 
ference in the interests of peace. In 
view of the vote on the treaties, it 
is safe to say that the policy of Ameri- 
can isolation is definitely at an end; 
that we have come to realize that after 
having sent two million men to France, 
after having loaned ten billions of pub- 
lic moneys and five billions of private 
funds to Europe for the purposes of 
the war, it is beyond dispute that 
America is an integral part of the mod- 
ern world; that her manufacturers, 
farmers, laborers and other peoples 
cannot live without relationship with 
other nations. With our population 


of one hundred and ten millions, our 
huge production, which being in ex- 
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cess of our own wants must find for- 
eign markets, we cannot longer live 
within the limitations of a policy neces- 
sary and wise a century and a quarter 
ago, when our country was but a 
fringe of colonists along the Atlantic 
seaboard, with a vast unoccupied em- 
pire behind it awaiting development. 


Our Responsibility 


We have pushed our way out into 
the world. We have taken 
third of the world’s supply of gold. 
We have made other nations depend- 
ent upon our surplus products and 
ourselves dependent upon their mark- 
We cannot escape the obligation 
of living with them. We have only 
to consider the ways and means of 
making that association effective and 
efficient. 

Obviously, the Washington Confer- 


over a 


ets, 


ence, great as were its achievements, 
was but a single action to meet cer- 
tain specific questions. Out of it came 
a practical recognition by the United 
States of the necessity of conference, 
association, co-operation with other 
nations, in order to meet international 
problems constantly arising of con- 
cern to our people. As President Har- 
ding said in his farewell address to 
the delegates: 

this of nations 
has pointed with unanimity to the way 
of peace today, like conferences in 
the future, under appropriate condi- 
tions and with aims both well 
ceived and definite, may illumine the 
highways and byways of human activ- 
ity. The torches of understanding 
have been lighted and they ought to 
glow and encircle the globe.” 

The Washington Conference did not 
provide a permanent method of asso- 
ciation. Similarly, the Genoa confer- 
ence deals with one particular emer- 
gency, with certain specific questions 
affecting Europe, and is definitely an- 
nounced by its promoters as not in- 


* Since conference 


con- 
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tended to work out a permanent inter- 
national association. 

How can the'torches of international 
understanding be made to encircle the 
globe with their enlightening glow? 
Upon the United States, which as-, 
sumed the responsibility of dimming 
the light of the League of Nations, 
rests the responsibility of providing 
the world with the new light which is 
to lead the nations to a more perfect 
day. It cannot be doubted that the 
American people strongly desire to 
meet this great responsibility. 

The popular support for the Wash- 
ington treaties has called forth a 
volume of proof of the wish of our peo- 
ple for some sort of league, associa- 
tion, or society of nations for the 
preservation of peace, through confer- 
ence, arbitration, mutual international 
understanding. Anyone who has had 
occasion during the last few weeks to 
address popular audiences on the sub- 
ject of the treaties must have been im- 
pressed with the quick, favorable re- 
sponse to every suggestion of the duty 
resting upon America to take her part 
in the world of nations, and to bring 
about some permanent system of con- 
ference and solution of international 
questions looking towards the preser- 
vation of the peace of the world. Now 
that the treaties have ratified, 
the question arises as to the method 
by which this widespread desire of the 
people may be attained. 


been 


A New League 


It would seem to me that there are 
but three routes by which this end 
may be reached: (1) through the 
fomation of a new association of na- 
tions, (2) the entry by the United 
States into the existing League of 
Nations, and (3) co-operation or as- 
sociation with the existing League of 
Nations. Let me consider in detail 
these three possibilities: 

(1) The formation of a new asso- 
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ciation of nations appears to me to 
be impracticable and unnecessary. It 
is impracticable because it would re- 
quire too much time and effort, and 
occasion too many complications. It 
is unnecessary because we could ac- 
complish exactly the result 
through a modification of the Coven- 
ant of the existing League. 


same 


An Accomplished Fact 


Consider for a moment what it would 
mean for the fifty-one nations now in 
the League to abandon it Each of 
those nations has adopted the League 
as a solemn treaty obligation. Such 
undertakings cannot be shuffled off as 
readily as doffing one’s cloak. It would 
require action by every one of the 
governments of those fifty-one coun- 
tries, through the exercise of their 
constitutional treaty-making powers, 
in rescinding the adoption of the Cov- 
enant and the ratification of other 
agreements flowing from the League, 
such as the Permanent Court, the 
Transit, Labor and White Slave Con- 
ventions, beside other consequent ar- 
rangements with a dozen or more 
nations. It would require reconsidera- 
tion of a series of diplomatic agree- 
ments, such as those relating to Up- 
per Silesia, to the Aaland Islands, to 
Albania; the reopening of the ques- 
tion of mandates, possibly of the ques- 
tions relating to the Saar Valley, to 
Danzig, and the like; in short, re- 
consideration of a mass of detail and 
difficult work sufficient to cause con- 
sternation in the most courageous of 
foreign offices. It would seem wholly 
impracticable that any serious con- 
sideration should be given by the na- 
tions to such a suggestion. The League 
of Nations. established under the 
Treaty of Versailles is an accom- 
plished fact. It has been in operation 
for upwards of two years. It has ac- 
complished a great deal. It 
complishing more. It is an existing 


IS ac- 
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organism which must be considered as 
such. It may be supplemented, or 
modified, but it is not practicable to 
consider replacing it. Apart from any 
other consideration, the members of 
that League certainly would not aban- 
don it unless we had something su- 
perior to offer in its place. The main 
objection of the United States to the 
Covenant of the League was directed 
to Article X. If that article were 
dropped out, or made non-operative, 
so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the remainder of the Covenant 
would seem to present no insuperable 
obstacles to American sentiment. After 
all, any association of nations must 
have, as the present League has, an 
assembly of all its members, a small 
executive council, a permanent staff, a 
court, provisions for technical bodies 
dealing with health, transit and econ- 
omics, and a general gathering to- 
gether of various miscellaneous inter- 
national activities such as those which 
have been in existence for some time 
dealing with the traffic in opium and 
white slaves. 

(2) The second alternative, namely, 
full entry into the present League, 
with or without amendments, by the 
formal adoption by the United States 
of the Covenant, would appear to be 
out of the question at the present 
time. The embers of opposition are 
still alive, and would be fanned into 
a conflagration that would spread too 
far, were the question revived so soon 
after the fierce debates and the intense 
partisan feelings which characterized 
the defeat of the Versailles Treaty. 


A Practical Solution 


(3) There remains then only the 
third and final alternative, namely, co- 
operation or association by the United 
States with the existing League, with- 
out accepting the Covenant and becom- 
ing a member of the League. Action 
on that line appears to me to be both 
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practicable and dignified. It would 
help to forward the desirable inter- 
national ends in view. It would allow 
America to resume her place in help- 
ing with many problems where she 
has long played an honored role. It 
would permit us to accept the best of 
the existing League, without incur- 
ring the possibility of complication 
with other portions against which na- 
tional prejudice is easily aroused. It 
would provide a solution for a prob- 
lem which is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for us and for all the world. 
It does not seem to be generally known 
that the members of the League have 
regularly and cordially invited the 
United States to unite and to co-op- 
erate in certain phases of their work, 
where they have felt that our aid was 
necessary and that it could be given 
in full harmony with our traditional 
policies. In a sense, they have offered 
us a most preferential position, and 
allowed us the opportunity of co-op- 
erating insofar as we wished to co- 
operate, and to refrain from co-oper- 
ating when we did not wish to co-op- 
erate. In other words, accepting the 
fact that for the present, at least, this 
country will not go outright into the 
League, they have invited us to select 
such activities as may appeal to us 
amongst the many different lines of 
work in which the League is engaged. 


Not Debarred 


No one, I assume, would be so 
fatuous as to maintain that the elec- 
tion in 1920 debarred this country 
from joining a world court of justice, 
from co-operating in a movement for 
the suppression of the traffic in women 
or children or the trade in opium, or 
from a dozen other purely humanita- 
rian and technical activities of the 
League. The most partisan interpreter 
of that election hardly can maintain 
that our people determined at that 
election that America could not take 
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part in a movement for international 
health, in a campaign to suppress 
typhus, or in a world-wide attempt to 
universalize antitoxic sera for diseases 
such as pneumonia and diphtheria. 
The utmost that can be maintained 
is that it was decided that America 
should not obligate herself to a 
blanket political responsibility outside 
her own frontiers. 


Ad Absurdum 


Yet an absolutely uncompromising 
hostility to the League of Nations and 
all the activities with which its 51 
constituent states see fit to entrust 
it, would reduce America to that ab- 
surdity. Already there are a great 
many among us who regret that Ameri- 
ca’s voice has not been heard regard- 
ing many questions as to which in 
the past America not only has sup- 
ported but oft-times initiated and 
sometimes led. Concerning the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice, for instance, which was first made 
a practical issue by Elihu Root, later 
endorsed by both political parties, still 
later actually formed by Mr. Root, 
again endorsed by the Republican 
platform and the Republican nominee, 
and finally created, with a most em- 
inent American as one of the judges, 
it is deplorable that the American gov- 
ernment has been free to take no ac- 
tive part whatever. The situation 
reaches an absurdity where our own 
country, which is more vitally con- 
cerned than any other, should have 
debarred itself from attendance at a 
meeting of all the nations of the world 
to discuss the question of emigration 
—so vitally important to our inter- 
ests. 

Obviously, such a situation cannot 
well continue. It is against all the 
interests and purposes of the Ameri- 
can people. Its continuance would 


mean that regardless of what the na- 
tions might do as affecting the League 
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of Nations, regardless of what activi- 
ties they might see fit to entrust it 
with, regardless of how much America 
might wish to co-operate in that work, 
our hands should be tied by a blanket 
policy of non-co-operation. No nation 
can afford to commit itself so heavily 
as that to a policy contrary to that 
of nearly every other nation. 


Our True Policy 


Therefore, as America cannot at 
the moment create a new League or 
fully enter the present League, it 
would appear that her true policy for 
the present is to work out a definite 
policy of co-operation with such ac- 
tivities of the present League as may 
correspond with her own traditional 
policies. That would 
dignified and self-respecting program 
to adopt, for we cannot, on the one 
hand, insinuate that everything that 
the other nations may see fit to do 
through the League is unworthy, or, 
on the other hand, destroy our own 
freedom of action, regardless of what 
the future may bring. 

This proposal is in line with what 
was suggested by Mr. Harding in one 
of his pre-election speeches, delivered 
on August 28th, 1920, when he said: 

**T would take and combine all that 
is good and excise all that is bad 
from both organizations (the Court 
and the League). This statement is 
broad enough to include the sugges- 
tion that if the League which has here- 
tofore riveted our considerations and 
apprehensions has been so entwined 
and interwoven into the peace of Eu- 
rope that its good must be preserved 
in order to stabilize the peace of that 


seem to be a 


continent, then it can be amended or 
revised so that we may still have a 
remnant of the world’s aspirations of 
1918 builded into the world’s highest 
conception of helpful co-operation in 
the ultimate realization.” 

This policy appears to me to be the 
most satisfactory way out of an un- 
desirable impasse. It would allow us 
immediately to take up certain urgent 
questions, such as the adoption of the 
Permanent Court, the suppression of 
the opium and white slave traffics, the 
organization of world health, and other 
humanitarian and non-controversial 
problems; it would very greatly ad- 
vance many questions of world inter- 
est and importance which are going 
ahead only haltingly without our sup- 
port, and it would not prejudice us 
as to the future. In other words, it 
is a temporary working arrangement 
allowing us the greatest freedom of 
action and the utmost future inde- 
pendence, while affording the world 
opportunity to go on with many things 
which in the interest of humanity 
should be completed. 


Particularly “The Thirty-one” 


It would seem to me that if some 
such general arrangement could be 
arrived at for American co-operation 
in matters of this sort, Americans and 
particularly ‘“ The Thirty-one” Re- 
publicans who advocated the election 
of Mr. Harding as the best way of 
bringing about an_ effective inter- 
national organization for peace, might 
well feel that a long forward step had 
been taken towards the goal desired by 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. 
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Poland’s Hope In Her Women 


For One Hundred and Fifty Years Polish Men Have Been Denied 
Opportunity to Follow a Legitimate Career — During This 
Period of Suppression the Women Have in Secret Kept Alive 
the Native Culture — Now They Must Be the Leaders 


Py CuHarLtotre KeLioce 


Charloite Kellogg (Mrs. Vernon Kellogg), much in Eurcpe before and during the 
war, is the author of “Women of Belgium” 


gium” and “ Mercier” (Appleton), and has contributed to numerous magazines. 
was the only woman officially a member of Hoover’s commission in Belgium. 


(Funk and Wagnalis), “ Bobbins of Bel- 
She 
She 


was in Belgium during the German: occupation and was the first American woman to = 
get back to Brussels after the signing of the Armistice, reaching there before the 


Germans left. 


She spent the four subsequent months in a special study of the women 


lace makers in Flanders, and in 1920 made a stay of several months in Poland, Austria 


and Jugo-Slavia. 


¢§ WONDER, amie, what your 
American women would do 
if ————” a familiar explosive 


report cut across Marie’s question as 
our wheezy little open Ford came to 
nother sharp halt 
a the roadside. 
And this time not 
nor an 
inner tube left, 
and a rip plainly 


a tire, 


beyond patching! 


I looked across 


the clear wash of 
October air over 
the suecessive hill 
ranges lifting 


toward the lovely 
Tatra peaks at 
whose base lay the 
Zako- 


village of 


bond 


pane, our goal, 
Ever since we had 
left Cracow, seat 


of the great kings 
of the great Polish 
days and loveliest 
of university 
towns, and taken 





CRACOW 


This view from the royal palace gives a sug- 
gestion of the charm of the ancient city 
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She has just returned from another visit to Poland. 


the white, apparently limitless road 
toward the east, I had anticipated and 
welcomed each our enforced 
stops with delight—so continuously 
beautiful is the Galician landscape. 
Marie, who is 
gifted with the 
amazing energy 
resourceful- 
ness characteristic 
of Polish women, 
jumped up from 
her examination 
of the tear, and 
laughingly  call- 
ing, “ At least we 
can try!” ran 
down to a field at 
our right and be- 
gan gathering 
swiftly an armful 
of hay. I  fol- 
lowed, and_ then 
tried to help as 
she deftly packed 
and stoutly bound 
the injured tire. 
As she worked, 


Marie talked with 


one of 


and 








“ BESIDE THE 
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SUNNY ROADSIDE” 
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A glimpse of the picturesque Galician countryside through which the author and her Polish 
friend passed in their limping Ford 


her usual vivacity. She waved her 
hand toward the northeast. ‘* And 
just here, amie, let me tell you how 
glad I am to see you reversing the 
usual plan and taking an 
east-west route toward knowledge of 
country. For Poland 
roots in the east; it is, at 
oriental, despite the fact that people 
are continually trying to fit it into an 
occidental frame.” 

She finished her task, and there was 
clearly no further excuse for loitering, 
but we leave the still, 
No person or animel 
My friend 
turned again for a moment, this time 
toward the Ukraine. ‘* Over there lies 
Russia, and on those Volga plains to- 


visitor’s 
our has its 


base, 


were loath to 
sunny roadside. 
had passed since our stop. 


day millions of children are without 
It is terrible and we must help.” 

[ pulled a Warsaw paper from my 
pocket. i 


statement: ‘ Poland forgetting today 


food. 
* Here is your Government’s 


her wounds still bleeding, and her own 
continuing grave anxieties, forgetting 





also that the Russians starving today 
are her former tyrants, sees in them 
only human and 
wishes to help. them.’ ’ 

“A good beginning ”—and with her 
eyes still fixed on the East—* We 
must help them.” 

** From the door-mat,” I half whis- 
pered. “*I will make Poland the 
door-mat of Russia.’” Catherine II 
may never have said it, but my history 
professor said that she did. In any 
case, it is: quite in key with the other 
cold-blooded that bril- 
liant, cynical Empress to Frederick 
II, her boon companion in partition 
carnivals. 

And Catherine set her heel on the 
neck of the Poland, 
made of their country the door-mat, 
on which, during one hundred 
fifty years, Russia wiped her feet. 

And now, but a 
later, from the door-mat we were look- 
Russia, over the 
hundreds of thousands 


miserable beings 


remarks of 


women of and 


and 


cosmic moment 


ing toward vast 


wastes where 
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© Keystone 


“ONLY THE LAND IS LEFT” 


Nearly everything has been taken away from the Polish people except the land, on which both 
men and women work all day long to eke out a living 


of her helpless men and women wan- 
dered, driven by hunger and disease. 
And the Polish woman, once again on 
her feet, stretched her hand in pity 
toward them. 

During these last seven years we 
used to dramatic 
before in history 
have they been so concentrated—that 
our minds are simply dulled to their 
When, in 
Vienna, I walked through the marble 
halls of the Hapsburgs, and saw that 
the Palace of. the Emperors had _ be- 
come the place of the children, was 
swarming with thousands of little Aus- 
trian children, hands 


have become so 


reversals—never 


tremendous _ significance. 


whose closed 
gratefully over their daily American 
bread, I sensed one of them. This day 
on the door-mat, I caught my breath 
in the presence of another. 

We back to the road 
and the Ford and the hour by a farmer 
rattling along in his basket- 


were called 


low, 


bodied wagon, with his wife and large 


family tucked away comfortably 
enough in the straw-filled cradle. 
And now Marie swiftly took the wheel 


and again the middle of the road 
stretching toward the Tatras. We 


were limping, of course, and several 
times we stopped where some group 
of low-hanging thatched roofs marked 
a village. Always we seemed far 
indeed from the new busy offices of 
the women’s social welfare organiza- 
tions in Lemberg and Cracow and 
Warsaw, and yet from village to vil- 
lage I found myself not only passing 
from link to link in the chain of child 
kitchens—that I expected—but also 
from lace class to farm school, from 
créche to hospital, from one rude little 
conference room ready for the itin- 
erant speaker to the next, from one 
cooperative—they are literally every- 
where—to the next, or I surprised 
somewhere a neat library case on its 
rounds. These were the ends of some 
of the threads thrown out by the 
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THESE ARE THE CITIZENS WE WORK FOR 





Under the Russian policy of suppression the children from their kindergarten days were 
This is all changed now 


deprived of all chance to learn their native tongue. 


bureaus in whose 


so absorbingly in- 


women’s central 
plans Marie is 
terested. 

** Not yet a firm net-work and hard 
work, much of this,” she commented, 
as we inspected, “ but you'll never get 
Polish women to admit it is more than 
that. Things are only difficult, never 
discouraging. We at least 
thank Catherine for this priceless atti- 
tude of mind! ” 

Despite our limping and our halts, 
it was after all only a little past mid- 
night—a midnight of marvelous stars 
—when with an “Enfin, we 
irrived,” Marie pulled up before a 
small fir embowered log cabin that 


have to 


are 


iwaited us. ~ 
Next morning we began at about 
eight o’clock with a lace school, not 
interesting as the Belgian schools are 
because of the exquisite, filmy varie- 
ties blossoming from the cushions— 
here were for the most part the stout, 





firmly woven Torchons and Clunys— 
but intensely interesting for quite 
another reason. All around the walls 
hung rows of beautiful pressed grasses 
and flowers of the nearby fields, and 
below them, drawings, adapted lace 
patterns, repeating as closely as pos- 
sible the habit of leaf or blossom. And 
always with a certain dash, the flam- 
boyant curve and flourish so charac- 
teristic of Slavic popular art. 

* This was one of our means of vic- 
tory,” Marie pointed to the flowers 
and the flounces. “ During one hun- 
dred and fifty years, to say in our 
Polish language that we loved the 
flowers of our fields and the soil they 
But the 
soul of a people knows many voices. 
And through the long years of silence 
we spoke our passionate love of our 


sprang from was a crime. 


fields and of the ancient art practised 
by our grandmothers’ grandmothers, 
through the handicraft classes, like 
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SELLING THE FAMOUS LACE 


Strangely enough it was through lace making, and other such crafts, that the Polish women kept 
glowing the spark of nationalism which now they may fan into flame 


this little lace class, which we main- 
tained wherever we were able to. They 
helped to feed the fire of patriotism. 

Each worked as she could. How 
many times have I journeyed to some 
remote canyon where hidden in a few 
huts persisted patterns quite unique 
and precious, variants of our true 
Polish motifs that had developed only 
These I brought home to my 
village girls way over there to the 


there. 
north of Lemberg. Other women were 
doing the same thing for other vil- 
For if the persecution devel- 
oped anything in us women, it de- 
veloped the power of individual and 
local initiative. And must not 
forget, amie, the double spur to action 
in a land where religion and patriotism 
Most of these efforts to 
manual 


lages. 


you 


are still one. 


encourage the arts could be 


carried on in the open; they seemed 


innocent. All of our teaching of lan- 
guage and history, which we continued 
unceasingly, was extremely dangerous 
and had to be carried on in secret— 
lessons whispered by the grandmothers 
(the great teachers of our people) to 
the little ears of the groups bent over 
the goose-plucking. But these are old 
stories now, and you have heard many 
of them.” 

I had, indeed; I remembered, for in- 
stance, the honored clock behind which 
grammar exercises awaiting correction 
had been safely concealed day after 
I had talked, too, at 
just one big women’s meeting, with no 
than fourteen who had 
experienced the way of the prisons for 
teaching Polish. 

We passed from the pretty groups 
bending over the clicking bobbins to 
a larger building where older girls 


day for years. 


less women 
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AT ONE OF THE GREAT WOMEN’S CONVENTIONS 


“She enumerated breathlessly the aims and efforts of the women’s organizations. 
you'll see our first woman’s journal tumbling from the press 


were busy over weaving-frames. Here 
again in the patterns of the admirably 
woven rugs and tapestries was some- 
thing distinct, racy of the soil—an 
amplitude, a brilliancy in color, ex- 
pressing the jote de vivre of a resilient 
race. * These again are the colors of 
our loved fields; you'll find them in 
ribbons and our garments and in these 
tapestries. Now that we are free you 
are seeing the Women’s Land Society 
and the Kolo Polek and other organi- 
zations starting workrooms in all 
sections furnishing wools and linens, 


and wood and instruction to women 
who will use them. We can at last 
openly call our native handicrafts a 
means of racial expression and a 


The War- 
saw summer exposition of weaving and 
carving, and the one in Lemberg this 
fall were the first mile-stones. 


source of national wealth. 


* Next time 
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“It is a pleasure to show you these 
things; you seemed to enjoy even the 
primitive decoration we saw _ yester- 
day.” The day before we had pushed 
open the doors of more than a dozen 
low-hooded thatched cottages for a 
glimpse of the gay cut paper friezes 
or panels that almost invariably en- 
livened © their white-washed — walls. 
“For generations our peasant girls, 
in the quieter hours following the 
shearing, have taken their. long scis- 
sors and without pencil or line have 
cut and pasted bright colored papers 
The 


are 


into highly decorative forms. 
patterns of birds and _ flowers 
often so delicately and intricately in- 
terwoven that artists have difficulty in 
copying them. 

Marie took me, then, through one 
of the schools where wood sculpture 


is taught. ‘ Our show schools,” she 














came 
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ONE OF MARIE’S CLASSES 


1 class of youngsters being taught to mend their own shoes. Over 36,000 pairs of children’s 
shoes heve been made in the school 


called them. “I am glad you have 
had a look at them, though there are 
actually many less known ones in 
other parts of Poland doing quite as 
good work. After what I have told 
you of what those we had meant dur- 
ing the Occupation you will not be 
surprised to see how the need for more 
landicraft classes makes this strongest 
appeal to the Polish woman. Before 
ihe new and sorely tried government 
has found time or money to do this 
work, the women will have encouraged 
rafts’ centers from one frontier of 
he country to another. There will 
remain the task of opening larger 
schools, the coordination of all work 
and the stimulation of production on 

big scale.” 

“ Marie,” I laughed, “I wish you 
vere the government and that you 
would let me pick for Warsaw a cab- 


inet of Polish women I know. I'd just 
like to have the chance! ” 

She laughed’ back. “ Oh you Amer- 
icans, what speed! But have you 
yourselves seven women on your 
Washington city council, or five in 
your national Congress? Those are 
our members. And they’ve done some- 
thing already for the protection of 
women and children in industry and 
for health and education. We were 
given the vote before we had time even 
to organize to ask for it, and after 
150 years of nothing. Can you stand 
in our place and imagine what our 
job is? ° 

Then I put a question, often in my 
mind, ** What is back of this impres- 
sion that I have and that others have 
that many Polish women have greater 
executive capacity than many Polish 


men? ” 











ONE 


OF THE GAY PAPER FRIEZES 





Such fascinating and ingenious designs as this are cut out of bright colored paper with the 
clumsy sheep scissors without line or pencil 


* You are not the first to ask that 
she replied. ‘ And is it, 
after all, strange if there is truth in 
your impression? For 150 
Polish men (except a few in the pro- 
fessions) were denied every opportun- 


question,” 


years, 


ity of following a legitimate career. 
In Russian-ruled Poland, they were 
not allowed to hold even the job of 
red cap at a station. Many left the 
country. Women, on the other hand, 
had always their normal careers as 
house-wives and mothers and could go 
farther along innumerable — hidden 
ways, without their activities exciting 
the suspicion that any least undertak- 
ing of their husbands would surely 
have And some of us 
dared to try to retrieve properties 
apparently lost to the invader. I 
think I have told you how long ago my 
own husband’s nerves snapped under 
the strain of yearly watching the Rus- 


raised. even 


sinvn hand close more securely over 
In desperation I took up 
the fight, not stopping day or night 


our home. 


till it was won—after ten years! I 
had two women neighbors who won, 
Yes, literally, during the 150 
years, women have had in many ways 
more opportunity and experience than 


too. 


men. And yet after all how little it 
was ! 

* But we are getting them now 
faster than we can assimilate,” and 


she enumerated breathlessly one after 
another the aims and efforts of the 
women’s organizations, and seemed to 
be searching the future for the corre- 
lated stabilized result. Then as al- 
ways her ready laugh, “The next 
time you come you will see our first 
true woman’s journal tumbling from 
the press, and you will sit down to 
read it in our first—try to grasp it, 
cherie, with your thousands of them— 
in our first woman’s club quarters with 
reading and lunch room! ” 

I left her there in Galicia, busy in 
her many children’s kitchens going 
up the hillsides in the chugging Ford, 
or across the vast eastward rolling 
plains, ready at any time to volunteer 
for emergency work against typhus or 
cholera or the dread dysentery in- 
vasions always threatening—and _ yet 
snatching moments to write and to 
read,—a force of personality and of 
physical vigor I shall hardly meet 
again until I return to her country. 
Brave Marie, may your prayers for 
the New Poland have full answer! 














Uncle Sam in 


the South Seas 


What Uncle Sam Does for $7.00 
a Year in Our Model Colony 
in Samoa — Pago the 
‘Happiest Community 
on Earth” 


By Ranvoteu Beprorp 












The Honorable Randolph Bedford is a member of the Legislature of Queensland, 
Australia, and a distinguished journalist and playwright in his native land. 

He has spent much of his life in exploration of Australia’s mining fields; and, in 
recent years, hus cruised among many remote places of the earth in his capacity of 


“ mining explorer.” 


Sardinia, Sicity, Corsica, Italy and other countries of the Mediterranean. 


He has lived in Sapua and in the Solomon and Fiji Islands, in 


It is with 


this background and as a Britisher that he interprets our benevolent imperialism in 


Samoa, America’s southernmost possession. 


S we came up to Pago I saw an 
island that breaks away from 


the conservatism of islands in 
the Coral Sea. You may make land- 
fall of a thousand islands in the 
Western Pacific like 
another as if islands were factory- 
made to unalterable plans and speci- 
fications. <A sickle of beach with an 
orthodox sea creaming softly on it 
and falling back in aerated lace true 
to pattern; a thousand cocoanut and 


and one Is as 


nipa palms leaning seaward at the 
angle prescribed by the guide-book, a 
conventional the correct 
shade of brown wearing the conven- 


native of 


tional sarong; and _ conventional 
native girls—glossy brown with a 


and an infre- 
quent beauty as of Tonga, her skin 


the golden yellow of a banana ripened 


suggestion of coppei 


on the tree. 
Pago Pago—so written I know not 


why, seeing that it is pronounced 
Pango Pango—is_ different. There 
are the palms and the quiet sea and 


the creaming retreat of the lazy wave; 





but it is hidden in a deep volcanic 


gorge green with forest trees and 
cultivation—so landlocked that the 


sight of it promises great heat all 
day and rarely delivers the goods. 
From the native market sprawled 
under the palms and on the tended 
lawns to the government buildings and 
the twenty-five miles of concrete road 
that follows the beaches Pago is all 
cleanly order. These Americans do 
not want Empire, but they have a 
genius for empire administration when 
it is forced on them. Partly for their 
pride in the presence of the stranger ; 
partly by their sentimentality which 
accepted as divine revelation the ex- 
eggeration and insincerity of * Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” they are more careful 
of the aliens of their Empire than of 
the citizens of their Republic. 

When at Manila, I saw the Bilibid 
prison—the sanest penal establish- 
ment on earth—I believed that the 
Bilibid had been a copy of San 
Quentin or Trenton or Sing Sing. It 
may be that the Filipino and the 
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THE FAMOUS BILIBID PRISON 


This penal establishment, which might be taken as a model for similar institutions in 
this country, was “ invented by some one with a good heart as well as a good head” 
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Samoan are more easily trained and 


tamed than the criminal classes of the 


Republic that has made most of its 
ewn sociological problems in_ the 
cleaning up of the Old World by Im- 
migration; but so it is that Bilibid 
prison (new style) was invented by 
somebody who had a good heart as 
well as a good head, and had a free 
hand Similarly in Pago the 
electric light and other public services 
are as complete in their proportion as 
if they were for a city rather than a 
village; and her twenty-five miles of 
concrete road remind me that in 
Australia, for instance, we have prob- 
ably not twenty-five miles of cement 
road all told. 

Under a bread-fruit tree leaning 


also. 


low to the beach I rested after explor- 
ation, and summed up the Empire of 
the Pacific in favor of the United 
States. The sole native tax is seven 
dollars a year and for that the Samoan 
gets protection, work, cleanliness, elec- 
tric light, good water supply, cement 
roads and education. When Spanish 
influenza ravaged the Pacific it passed 
by Pago. The safeguards installed 
were laughed at for their precision; 
but “ flu’ found one victim in 
Pago. Paper was barred; 
silver dollars were sterilized; ships’ 


not 
money 


papers were passed over at the end of 
a stick and fumigated before han- 
dling. In old German Samoa, now 
under New Zealand mandate, thous- 
ands of natives perished, the pest 
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wing been introduced from New 
Zealand. How flu was introduced 
New Zealand is a story illustrative 
of the ways of that kind of humorless 
jlitician who becomes a despot for 


good of his convenience and of his 
recious “ dignity.””. The Premier of 
w Zealand, Mr. Massey, and 
iother portentous politician named 
sseph Ward, sailed from Vancouver 
on the Niagara in 1918, arriving at 
\uckland in October. On arrival 
there were 132 cases of influenza on 
i ship—almost all stewards and 
others of the ship’s company. But 
quarantine is not for Premiers and 
their offsiders. The passengers went 
through some farce of “ inhalation ” 
and the ship landed her passengers. 


. 
ee 


, 


And then the plague settled down 
steadily: to business. New Zealand 
was rayaged by it. Undertakers in 
Wellington could not cope with the 
new business and burials were made in 
hatches ‘up te“40. The mortality 
mong pregnant women especially 
topped the record. Australia, which 
icquired the disease from New Zea- 
land through passengers of _ the 
Niagara, held the plague by quaran- 
tining the ship on arrival at Sydney 
and rounding up the passengers who 
had escaped in New Zealand and pro- 
ceeded to Australia by another ship. 
The disease spread to New Zealand 
and Samoa;.and, as related, there 
were thousands of native deaths. The 
American authorities at Pago, having 
kept their own outpost of Republican 
Empire clean, offered assistance to 
New Zealand and Samoa 
of doctors and nurses—and the offer 


was turned down rather cavalierly, 
, 


assistance 





igo says. This is human nature in 
all its stupidity—permitting death to 
the patient rather than share the 
honors of the cure. 

With schools and cleanliness and 
protection from the _ profiteer-—the 
\merican Government shipping and 
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WOULD YOU RECOGNIZE HIM? 


He is a United States marine and, 
though his uniform is a slight modi- 
fication of the regulations, he is a 
good fighting man and one of the 
reasons why Pago is one of the best 


governed colonies in the world 
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CONDUCTED BY THE U. S. NAVY 


The navy hospital at Pago Pago, which is run solely for the benefit of the natives. It 
is a most efficiently managed establishment, as was proved at the time of the influenza 
epidemic, when not a single death was reported among the Samoans, while nearly 40 


per cent of the South Sea Islanders were carried off by the plague 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN PAGO 


It is in this rather unconventional federal building that the representatives of the 
United States confer with the native chiefs during their annual visits of inspection 
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marketing all the copra crop for the 
mere cost of handling—and with tax- 
ation covered by seven dollars per 
head per year, Pago is the happiest 
community on earth. 

In the iron grip of a naval and 
military. station prohibition 
successful; probably because the na- 
have no taste for aleohol—as 
most chewers of betel nut have not— 
and the white is either a navy man or 
But the stores sell Kava; 
although most of them were out of it 


seems 


tives 


a soldier. 


when I desired some; and if there is 
no liquor ashore at least it can be had 
floating. Pago is a long march ahead 
of the average Western Pacific settle- 


ment administered by the white man. 
The native has succeeded at no per- 


sonal cost to the efficiency of the 
American engineer; to the smooth 
roads that bear the native’s motor- 


cycle and bicycle; to the light and 
sanitation—aye, and the picture show 
and ice cream of California. 

They should be happy when most 
of the palliatives of civilization are 
come to help a natural condition that 
permits them to live as care-free as 
the cocoanut. Strangely like Rabaul 
in New Britain is Pago, but better to 
live in—all quietness and beauty, even 
to the blue clitorea climbing a sagging 
fence and hiding ugliness with flowers. 








Russia in Collapse 


Two Maps which Give a Graphic Idea of Just Where Russia Stands in 
the Matter of Foreign Trade—The Extent of her Distress in this 
Regard is Almost Incredible 


their hands in despair, if asked In 1913 the two countries from 
for exact figures about indus- which Russia imported most were 
{rial conditions in Russia. There are Germany and England. Sixty per 
none worthy of reliance. The Soviet cent. of all her imports came from 
Trade Delegation in London issues these two countries. But in 1921 the 
one set of statistics about Import and Russia imports from Germany were 


A MERICAN economists wring able collapse of Russian commerce. 














Export. Another set comes from the only 1.3 per cent. of what they had 
IMPORTS into RUSSIA. 
1913——1921 
1913 1921 
Gold Rubles q Gold Rubies 
eee eee eee 652,200,000 47.5 8,596,467 
i ee eer 173,000,000 12.6 48,000,000 
go eee eer : 51,000,000 3.7 641,866 
og Ue ee ee eS 43,600,000 3.2 1,556,320 
Do i a aa ae ; 35,700,000 eS 20 ee a 
SS ae ere sae : 16,900,000 12 14,900,000 
MUMUNMNIIIA 3s, ¢.65905' 6s 3 Diese * Wy oe Ss hb a 55,268,755 
MRAM eed iin oe ee | en 5,003,822 
MN ily eg ch tons Pete 470,000 
Total of above countries. . 972,400,000 70.8 
All other countries ..... 417,400,000 29.2 
133,593,486 





Grand Total ....... 1,389,800,000 100.0 








Supreme Economic Council in Moscow’ been. The value of the British im- 
and still another from the official ports was a little more than a quarter 
Soviet paper “ Economic Life.” They of the figure for 1913. 
do not agree. The total value of imports into 
The figures used in preparing these Russia, in 1921, is only 9.6 per cent. 
tables and maps were furnished by the of the sum recorded in 1913—the last 
Department of Commerce, but the nominal year before the war. In these 
Department does not vouch for their two maps the Black Arrows represent 
accuracy. Where there is a discrep- the volume of trade in 1913, the White 
ancy between different sets of official Arrows the 1921 trade. They are 
figures, those most favorable to the only suggestive. The White Arrows 
Soviets have been used. So whatever are much too large, as it is impossible 
error there is tends to minimize rather to draw lines fine enough to give the 
than exaggerate the almost unbeliev- exact proportions. 
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EXPORTS from RUSSIA 
1913 1921 
1913 1921 
Gold Rubles “ Gold Rubles 
| er ae i re 453,600,000 29.8 3.295.681 
Engla ROP S54 bie eds ek 267,800,000 17.6 8,481,353 
SIS ee Shogo Hoe 177,400,000 11.7 268,560 
ot RES © ol nelle ogee er 57,700,000 3.8 13,500 
Turkey TREE POE Eee 35,800,000 2.4 657.564 
a. ee ee er 6.700.000 0.4 1,129,181 
RENE ms Seeded hake 3 Sy riaker 2.342.711 
BN s5 Pia Be aici oo Soainde ~me Fp. lacus ey 527.910 
DE ke lg gical ee seer 18.330 
Total of above countries. . 999,000,000 65.7 
All other countries ...... 521,100,000 34.3 
1,520,.100,000 100.0 16,734,790 


N this table of Exports, the new 

Border States do not play as large 

a role as in the table of Imports. 
“5 per cent. of the imports into Russia 
icr 1921 were credited to the border 
states, but only 17.2 of the exports. 

In 1913, there were three countries 
to which Russia exported commodities 
to a value of over 100 million gold 
rubles. By 1921 her exports to Ger- 
many had dropped to 7/10 of 1 per 
cent of the 1913 figure; the exports 
to England to 3.1 per cent. and those 
to Holland to 1/10 of 1 per cent. 

The figures given’ by the Soviet 
officials for Exports are more appall- 
ing than those for Imports. In 1921 
the value of Imports had fallen to 
9.6 per cent., but the Exports had 
dropped to 1 per cent.! 

These two graphic maps throw a 
great deal of light on why Soviet 
Russia was invited to Genoa. No 
amount of dislike for the Bolsheviki 
and their methods can outweigh the 
fact that Russian 


obvious economic 


trade is a very vital matter to Europe. 
Germany can never be prosperous 
enough to make good the devastation 


her armies wrought, unless she can re- 
establish her vast commerce with 
Russia. 

The people of Europe cannot hope 
to be fully nourished again, until the 
arrows representing Russian Exports 
—mostly food—grow once more to the 
pre-war proportions. 

Western Europeans cannot prosper 
unless the 80,000,000 Tcutons in their 
midst are prosperous. Germany can- 
not get on her feet until the 200,000,- 
000 Slavs to the East, begin once 
more to plant and harvest, to buy and 
sell, 

Such delicate and intricate mech- 
anisms as airplanes and radio-tele- 
phones are the pinnacles of our mod- 
ern industrialism, but Bread—Russia 
—is its foundation. 

No sane person doubts the desira- 
bility of reviving Russian commerce— 
it must be done if Europe is to be fed. 
That is a truism of Economics. But 
the problems 2t Genoa are not only 
economic. There all of 
political snarls which the statesmen 
must untangle before economic revival 
can be achieved. 


are sorts 
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Lenin’s Blind Side 


Though Lenin Has Shown Unusual Capability in Many Departments 
of Government He Lacks the Grasp of Industrial Problems Which 
Is Necessary tf He Is to Make His Vast Industrial Ex- 
periment Succeed 
By Royau R. Krery 
With a Crayon Portrait by ToKsvic 
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Mr. Keely in the course of his professional life has come into contact with many 
kinds of socialistic experiments. He began his career in the technical branch of 
* engineering, but broadened his activities later and devoted his energies to the study of 
organization and management of American industry. He was an assistant of Dr. 
Frederick W. Taylor, originator of the Taylor System of Scientific Management, and 
he himself has had some fifteen years’ experience in consulting practise. It was as an 





expert in industrial management 
administration. 


ENIN is not an industrial leader. 
i: He is a Revolutionist, a master 

in persuasive propaganda, an 
astute politician and many things be- 
sides, but he understands neither the 
mechanical nor the human side of in- 
dustry and the one great problem of 
Russia is industrial—how to revive 
production, how to make the wheels 
go round. 

This is my net impression of the 
Russian Dictator after several months 
investigation of Russian industry, at 
the request of his government, after 
many interviews and much correspon- 


dence with him. I doubt if any 
Americans, even among those who 


came to Moscow calling themselves 
Communists, have seen as much of him 
since he rose to power as I did. And 
this is my mature conclusion. What- 
ever his other talents, and they must 
be great, he does not understand what 
a factory is. He does not think of it 
as a place where raw material has to 
be bought and worked over by a 
trained team of men, into a finished 
product which must be sold. A fac- 
tory, for Lenin, is a place where the 
proletariat is gathered—and exploited 
—a fine place for a propaganda meet- 


that he made his 


investigation of Lenin’s 
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ing. He uses the word “ production,” 
but he does not understand the 
process. 


I saw him first just after I reached 
Moscow. Professor Lomonosov, with 
whom I had travelled from America, 
took me to him in the old fortress of 
the Kremlin. It is as_ rigorously 
guarded as any royal palace and in 
spite of the fact that we were expected, 
much time was lost in arguments with 
guards, who thought they found some 
flaw in our passes. 

At last we ushered 
spacious office, Lenin sat at a large 
table, on which were haif a dozen tele- 
phones—the extra ones, I suppose, 
were on direct wires to his principal 
advisers. 

Rising quickly, he came forward 
and met me at the door, greeting me 
rather profusely in the name of the 
Russian Republic, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, and then more simply 
expressed his own satisfaction that I 
should have sufficient interest in their 
problems to make the journey to 
Russia. He pulled up a chair for me 
close to his desk and leaning forward 
from the edge of his own chair talked 
eagerly in easy English. 


were into a 
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“TI have heard,” he said, “ of your 

otives in coming to Russia. We 
welcome you. We shall give you every 
opportunity to see and understand 
our situation. 


My First Impression 


“Please go into the factories, and 
offices, go out among the peasants. 
Try to get not only the psychology 
of the average man, but also the aims, 
accomplishments and failures of our 
administration. In return for the 
freedom which we give you in travel 
and investigation, I request that you 
report to me, personally, the results 
of your study—with whatever sugges- 
tions you may be good enough to 
make, 

“We seck the friendship of the 
American people,” he said. “ We 
hope and expect to have intimate rela- 
tions with them in the future.” 

He shook hands and walked with me 
to the door. There he shook hands 
again, although in all government 
offices there were signs on the wall— 
“Don’t shake hands. It spreads 
disease.” 

A puzzling man, this Lenin. As I 
walked away from the Kremlin after 
that first interview with him, I asked 
myself: ‘ What is there in this new 
Tzar of all the Russias, that gives him 
autocratic power greater than any of 
his predecessors? What strain of 
royal blood is there that endows him 
with influence on this great nation, 
more potent even than that of Peter 
the Great? ” 

He is short, thick-set, bald-headed, 
freckled, sandy complexioned, with 
small squinty, obscure eyes,—not very 
impressive. I never would have 
thought him capable of controlling f 
gigantic revolution, of directing, as 
Chief Executive, the affairs of a great 
nation, of being able to retain political 
power for himself and his followers. 
The most delicate task I had found in 
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my fifteen years’ experience as a con- 
sulting engineer in America was the 
study of human nature, the selection 
of the right man for the job. But 
here was a man, for whom I could 
find, in my own experience, no classifi- 
cation—there was no profession I 
knew of for which he scemed fitted. 
Certainly, from this first impression, I 
would not have recommended him for 
any executive or managerial job. 

With an order from Lenin, . had 
unrestricted entrance into all offices 
and factories. An automobile and 
private railway car, with all necessary 
assistants were put at my disposal. I 
told all those, from whom I wanted 
information, the straight facts. I was 
engaged in a scientific investigation of 
the industrial and economic situation 
with the object of making recommen- 
dations to meet the difficulties. I 
received cordial cooperation from 
everybody. From the Bolsheviki, be- 
cause they thought I could tell them 
how to make their system work; from 
Anti-Bolsheviki because they were 
confident that an unprejudiced an- 
alysis would show up the weakness of 
Lenin’s system and hasten its over- 
throw. 


Welcome From Both Sides 


I felt, especially, the need of ac- 
quaintance with the ordinary life and 
the living conditions in Russia. I 
therefore spent three months in a close 
study of the Russian type, workers, 
peasants, and the educated classes as 
well. I gave especial attention to a 
group of factories in the Moscow dis- 
trict. While making this investigation 
I had little to do with government 
officials, nor did I spend much time on 
statistics. I wanted to gain first hand 
impressions, from direct contact with 
the industries and with the average 
man. My activities brought me into 
frequent contact with Lenin. He was 
always cordial and courteous, fre- 
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quently inquiring after my health and 
comfort. One night a messenger from 
the Kremlin brought me a letter which 
Lenin had written himself. I quote it 
verbatim :— 
* Dear Comrade Keely: 

I must apologise for my bad Eng- 


I have told you that when you wish 
to reach me that you must address me 
personally, because the lack of order 
and punctuality is very great with us 
& without my experience it is hardly 
probable that all necessary for you in 
your exceptional position will be made 
well and soon. 

Now I understand your 
cold, your dinner bad & so on. 

I beg you to excuse me. [ shall 
order immediately that you must re- 
ceive better apartments and _ better 
food. We are in a difficult position 
(for food and fuel) but our guests 
(we have too few guests from abroad) 
we can find and shall find all is nec- 
essary. 

Once more I beg you address me 
immediately to me (write personal 
from Keely to Lenin on the envelope). 

Yours truly, 
Lenin.” 


My Report to Lenin 


Near the end of the three months 
investigation I had several talks with 
Lenin, in which I told him some of my 
conclusions. But my words made 
little impression on him. He did not 
understand enough about the detail 
problems of production to catch the 
significance of what I told him. And, 
like all in high places, he was sur- 
rounded by flatterers. He did not 
enjoy discouraging reports and shifted 
the conversation to pleasant subjects. 
So I decided to put my report in 
writing. 

On the 13th of December, 1919, I 
presented a carefully prepared per- 
memorandum of fifteen 


room is 


sonal pages. 


My investigation had shown that many 
factories were entirely closed, and 
those which were running employed 
only about 10 per cent. of the regular 
force. I estimated general industrial 
production at less than 2 per cent. of 
normal, 


Russia’s Weakness 


I emphasized two reasons for this 
appalling decline. The spirit of the 
workers was decidedly bad and the 
corps of technical men had almost dis- 
appeared. I gave a number of exam- 
ples of trained men who were not prof- 
itably employed. ‘One engineer of 
high standing was working as a village 
blacksmith. Another was leaving gov- 
ernment service, unable to live on his 
pay, to work ona farm. I gave plenty 
of details, analysing the conditions in 
one factory after another. 

“The dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat may be the only means of 
securing the worker his due,” I wrote, 
** but it is Hell for industry, and Hell 
for industry means starvation and 
untold hardship for everybody.” 

Then I made my constructive recom- 
mendations. I said the only way to 
save the situation was to form an In- 
dustrial Board, similar to our War 
Industries Board, to be composed of 
their best industrial experts and to 
allow this Board to choose a leader, 
with full dictatorial powers to 
trol labor, move material and shape 
industrial policy. 

The effect of this memorandum was 
like a bombshell. It seemed to amaze 
and stun Lenin. He had not paid 
much attention to what I said, but 
could not ignore what was written. 
He acted as if it were the first infor- 
mation he had received of the serious- 
ness of the situation. My memoran- 
dum was translated into Russian for 
the sixteen Trotsky 
wrote a long reply to it. 

That was the first of several memo 


con- 


Commissars. 
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randa which I prepared for Lenin. I plan work. This, I wrote, was the 


tried especially to make him see the 
two fold aspect of industrial adminis- 
tration, First there is the necessity 
of a carefully worked-out and work- 
able plan. That is the easy part. 
The Russians are clever enough at 
making plans. But the second aspect 
the more difficult, finding able, 
honest and energetic men to make the 


€ 
€ 


Is 





great weakness of Russia at the mo- 
ment. Every trained administrator, 
who had been able to escape, had left 
the country. And those who were 
still in the country were not being 
utilized. Capitalistic production 
would break down under incompetent 
management and so would the most 
ideal system imaginable. 
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On March 38, 1920, I sent to Lenin 
the last of my memoranda. ‘The gist 
of it was that industrial production in 
Russia had fallen practically to the 
vanishing point and there was no pros- 
pect of improvement for a considerable 
time. I ended this last memorandum 
with the request for the various per- 
mits I would need to enable me to 
leave Russia. 


Without Benefit of Jury 


After many aggravating delays the 
were at last 
and the arrangements were made for 
me to leave Moscow on May 7th for 
Esthonia. Before I left I went to the 
Kremlin to make my farewells and had 
my last interviews with Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

Both were cordial and courteous as 
usual, but I have every reason to be- 
lieve that my arrest had already been 
ordered by them. On the 12th of 
May, I was seized at the border, just 
as the train was about to cross the 
frontier. At first I thought it was 
some stupid blunder, which would be 
set right as soon as I got to Moscow. 
But I found that my secretary had 
been arrested in Moscow the day I 
left—two days before I was. 


necessary papers issued 


I spent twelve and a half months 
in prison, without explanation, with- 
out formal accusation, without trial 
because I had had the opportunity to 
learn the facts about the colossal fail- 
ure of the Bolsheviki from the point 
f \ iew of industry. 


of Lenin, all his pro- 
testations 


notwithstanding, did 
want me to give the rest of the world 
the same unvarnished, straightforward 
report on Russian conditions, which 
I had given him. 

This is not the place to tell of my 
experiences in prison, nor the months 
of * compulsory labor” after my re- 
I was finally permitted to leave, 
when the American Relief Administra- 
tion made the release of all detained 


not 


lease. 


Americans a condition of undertaking 
famine work. 

Here in America, I sometimes say 
to a prospective client: “ Your organ- 
ization and equipment is so good that 
I can suggest no improvements.” Or 
I may say: “ Your factory is worn 
out and obsolete. Until you decide to 
scrap it and build a new one, I can not 
be of any service.” 

What I said to Lenin is practically 
this: ‘ Your whole system is wrong, 
for it rests on a false assumption. For 
Communism to have a chance of suc- 
cess you would have to have an excep- 
tionally high standard of culture in 
the general citizenship, and an un- 
usually large supply of able, honest 
and men. But such an 
assumption is false. Added to this 
you have the difficulty of vast disor- 
ganization, exhausted stocks of raw 
material and fuel, and the labor force 
is demoralized. 

“It is useless to talk of organiza- 
tion or scientific management in fac- 
tories which lack raw materials, tools 
and working force.” 

Lenin has not the experience with 
industrial problems to make his vast 
experiment succeed. He does not un- 
derstand these problems, is not inter- 
ested in them. This is his blind spot. 


energetic 


The Soviet, more than any govern- 
ment, is dependent on active industrial 
life. It is not only that there is a 
need for the products of the factories, 
but even more, they need the factory 
workers. It is a Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. And as_ the 
close the Proletariat vanishes. 

At the moment Lenin talks of “a 
strategic retreat,” of returning to 
private ownership, private initiative— 
to all those things which, with stupen- 
dous destruction, he has opposed for 
four years. But as I have watched 
him fail to make Communism work, I 
doubt if he can be any more successful 
at making a go of Capitalism. 


factories 











Millions Fed With Your Money 


Ilow the American Relief Administration Is Aiding Russia's Famine 





Sufferers 


Transportation to the Interior the Great Difficulty 


By. Epear Rickarp 
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Edgar Rickard, mining engineer, has been associated with Herbert Hoover as an 


executive in relief work from 1914, 


Mr. Rickard acted for Mr. Hoover as United States Food Administrator in Washing- 
ton during the latter's absence in Europe and during the liquidation of that war 


emergency organization. 


Now, as Director General of the American Relief Administration, he has the re- 
sponsibliity of interpreting its policy here and abroad; and a large share of the suc- = = 
cess of the relief operations is due to his efficient oversight of the execution of 
programs that have carried nearly two billion dollars of charitable aid from America’s 


surpluses to Europe in need. 


HERE few Americans who 
realize either the extent or the 
problems of the European re- 

organized by Mr. 

come to take 
matter of 
forgotten its 


are 


lief operations 
Hoover. They 
this relief rather 
course, and have 


have 
as a 


sO 


scope. Yet this is the eighth con- 
secutive year for Mr. Hoover as a 


directing head of organized relief in 
Europe, and during those years over 
thirty countries have received the bene- 
fit of feeding operations made possible 
by his initiative and leadership, and 
conducted under his efficient direction. 
From the commencement of external 
relief in Belgium in 1914, there has 
been unity in these varied operations 
because they have all been conducted 
along lines marked out by certain fun- 
damental principles. 

it well to 
selves exactly what we are doing, I 
wish to specify those principles here. 
They are: 

(1) That only American food, 
clothing and medical supplies should 
be purchased with dollars made avail- 
able here. 

(2) That American ships should be 
used to transport these supplies over- 


is remind our- 


Because 


seas, 
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(3) That American personnel ex- 
clusively should direct and supervise 
the handling and distribution through- 
out Europe. 

(4) That the beneficiary of this re- 
lief should understand that it is a gift 
from the American people, and that 
the identity of its origin must be pre- 
served. 

(5) That relief must be confined to 
averting actual starvation, the Ameri- 
can Relief not being concerned in the 
provisioning of any country. 

(6) That distribution must be made 
without regard to politics, race, creed, 
er social status. 

(7) That the extent of the opera- 
tions should be wholly determined by 
the relative ability of the country to 
sustain itself and that the available 
of the country 
used to supplement 


assisted 


the 


resources 
should be 
American effort. 

(8) That in every case distributing 
organizations should be built up lo- 
cally of local people to direct and 
carry out the actual feeding; and the 
government or local charities should 
furnish the entire equipment and such 
local supplies as are obtainable, in 
order that the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can relief may cause no disruption in 








the work of caring for helpless chil- 
dren. 

In Russia the conditions are obvi- 
ously widely different from those en- 
countered in the other countries that 


have received relief. The complete 
isolation of Russia and the strict pro- 
hibition of entrance prevented even a 
preliminary survey of famine condi- 
tions previous to the actual inaugura- 
tion of relief work. The agreements 
under which we have operated else- 
where and which have been freely ac- 
cepted by every other benefited gov- 
ernment, were accepted by the Soviet 
authorities only after extended nego- 
tiations and only after famine actu- 
ally existed affecting millions of peo- 
ple. Our survey, when 
proved, first, a need far beyond that 
which existed in any other country 
where relief operations have been car- 


completed, 


ried on, and second, that this need was 
actually at the source of the food sup- 
ply and not primarily in the centers 
of population, as in other countries. 
The racial and even language differ- 
ences in widely districts, 
the lack of means of communication. 
and the absence of efficient administra- 
tive machinery in Russia have pre- 
vented a united action for self-pres- 
The state of mind of the 
great mass of the people has made it 
difficult to secure independent, effi- 
cient local committees to carry out the 


separated 


ervation. 
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FROM MOSCOW TO SAMARA 











The greatest difficulty faced by the Relief Ad- 

ministration is that of transportation to the 

interior. Here is a freight train typical of 
those which must be relied upon 


distribution of relief. And finally, a 
fundamentally inadequate transporta- 
tion system, still further weakened by 
years of abuse and misuse under war 
conditions, has presented the most 
serious problem of all. 

These circumstances have made re- 
lief in Russia infinitely more difficult 
and complicated than in other coun- 
tries, but our fundamental principles 
still hold. They were the basis of the 
agreement signed at Riga on August 
20, 1921, between the Soviet authori- 
ties and the American Relief Admin- 
istration, and they are the foundation 
upon which our organization in Rus- 
sia under Colonel Haskell is function- 
ing. 

From the commencement of A. R. 
A. operations in Russia the program 
has been developed as rapidly as funds 
have become available. Beginning with 
the relatively small balance remaining 
at the disposal of the A. R. A. after 
its Central European operations, the 
amount made available was in excess 
of $52,000,000, the larger sums go- 
ing to make up this amount being 
the Congressional appropriation of 
$20,000,000; the appropriation of 
$12,000,000 by the Soviet govern- 
ment, and some $10,000,000, chiefly 
in pledges from co-operating organi- 
zations, the largest of these being $5,- 
000,000 from the Joint Distribution 
Committee. With these funds we were 
able to announce our objective: to 
feed until the next harvest a balanced 
ration to 3,000,000 children; a corn 
ration of one pound a day to 5,000,- 
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CAMELS AND SNOW 





Almost every 
sort of convey- 
ance is requisi- 
tioned by those who are 
exerting their utmost ef- 
forts to bring food to 
the millions starving in the 
basin and elsewhere 


Volga 


000 adults on the land; a daily ra- 
tion in soup kitchens to 500,000 refu- 
gees who are now stranded and help- 
less in the cities of the famine region, 
and to deliver 175,000 tons of seeds 
to the peasants of the Volga valley. In 
addition to the feeding and seed pro- 
gram, there is the program of dis- 
tributing $7,600,000 worth of medi- 
cine and hospital supplies turned over 
to us for this purpose by our gov- 
ernment and the American Red Cross. 

Our most formidable problem has 
been to put into the famine region in 
the shortest possible time the supplies 
purchased under the Congressional 
fund, which not available until 
December 23rd, and under the Soviet 
appropriation, which was not author- 
ized until December 30th and was not 
fully converted into dollars until the 
end of March. By the terms of the 
Appropriation Act and the President’s 
Executive Order, the Purchasing Com- 
Russian Relief was re- 
stricted in its purchases to corn, seed 
grains and milk. The Purchasing Com- 
mission began its work immediately, 
and five days after the Act was signed 
the first cargo was ready for ship- 


In fifty-five days after the 


was 


mission for 


ment. 


money was appropriated corn  pur- 
chased was in the famine area, and 
forty days later some of this corn 
was being distributed to peasants in 










villages at the very eastern extremity 
of European Russia. Approximately 
272,000 tons of corn and corn prod- 
ucts, 74,000 tons of seeds, and 20,000 
tons of milk have been purchased by 
the Commission. In addition the A. 
R. A. has bought over 104,000 tons 
cf seed for the Soviet Government. 
These commodities, with child-feeding, 
medical and other supplies purchased 
with other funds are now going for- 
ward as rapidly as Russian internal 
transportation can handle them. 

In the endeavor to get the seed into 
the hands of the peasants in time for 
spring sowing, and the food into the 
mouths of the hungry before they died 
of starvation, every effort has been 
made and every exigency that it has 
possible to foresee has been 
taken into account. The Soviet au- 
thorities were informed a month before 
the ships carrying 
grain began to arrive that they must 
prepare for the heavy shipments which 
would reach Russian ports in Febru- 
ary and March. They were pushed 
to the limit to allocate the greatest 
possible number of cars to handle these 
arrivals; to make car concentrations 
at all available ports; to prepare grain 
doors (for which the A. R. A. sent 
the lumber from the United States) 


been 


Congressional 
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to make their dilapidated cars suitable 
for the transportation of bulk grain. 
As the Black Sea ports and some of 
the Baltic ports were not equipped to 
handle bulk grain, lumber and nails 
were sent to build chutes for transfer- 
ring grain from ships to cars. Each 
grain ship, furthermore, has been pro- 
vided before sailing from America with 
canvas slings to facilitate discharg- 
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particularly in view of the condition 
of Russian rolling stock, the road beds, 
and the facilities for replacement and 
repairs. American port and railway 
experts, members of the A. R. A. Rus- 
sian Unit, are assisting the Soviet 
transportation officials in every way 
possible to meet this extremely difficult 
situation. 

The effect of this whole matter of 
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WHILE 


THEY STARVE INLAND 


We got the food to Russia, but much of it remains on the wharves. 


This chart shows the ton- 


nage of seeds and foodstuffs that arrived at all Russian ports from February 7 until March 26, 
in relation to discharge from ships and evacuation inland 


ing and to prevent loss. The relief 
ships were sent from America either 
to the Baltic or to the Black Sea, but 
were not consigned to specific ports. 
Those for the Baltic called at Fal- 
mouth for orders, and those for the 
Black Sea at Constantinople, where 
they were directed to the port at which 
they would then be able to discharge 
with the least delay. In spite of these 
preparations, supplies are not being 
moved at this writing, April 3rd, from 
the ports as rapidly as they are dis- 
charged from the ships. The ships will 
continue to arrive, and the food will 
continue to move to the interior, but 
the task of keeping a supply of loco- 
motives and cars sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the A. R. A. pro- 
gram of arrivals is a tremendous one, 


inland transportation on Russian re- 
lief cannot be over-emphasized. In all 
our relief operations from 1914 on, 
this has been a most important prob- 
lem. When Mr. Hoover became Di- 
rector-General of Relief for the Allied 
and Associated Governments during 
the armistice, one of his first tasks 
was to get the demoralized European 
transportation to operate. In Central 
Europe there were enough _loco- 
motives, enough cars, and enough rail- 
ways and waterways to get the food 
to those who needed it most; the prob- 
lem was to make the system which 
was still in existence function. In 
Russia the difficulty of transportation 
is infinitely greater, since those to 
whom relief must be given are living 
in widely scattered communities not 
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HOW AMERICAN RELIEF 


reached in many cases even in normal 
times by the railroads, and at enor- 
mous distances from the ports through 
which the supplies are imported. Some 





SPREADS OVER RUSSIA 


of the deliveries we have made have 
necessitated hauls from the railroads 
by sledges of one hundred and twenty 
miles over almost impassable highways. 
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A SLEIGH TRAIN 


Another means of moving the food bought with American money for Russia’s famine victims. 
This sleigh train had nearly a hundred miles to travel 


Moreover, the Russian railroads were 
never adequate and are now not only 
demoralized but are suffering from 
every other ill that could possibly af- 
flict them. There is a shortage of 
everything, and what remains has so 
greatly deteriorated that anything 
like efficiency is out of the question. 
It is also out of the question for the 
A. R. A. as a private charitable or- 
ganization to attempt any scheme of 
reorganization such as was effected by 
Mr. Hoover with the authority of the 
Supreme Economic Council in Central 
Europe during the armistice. 

The distribution of food has been 
further restricted by the fact that one 
of the chief means of transportation 
in the famine area, the Volga River, 
has been frozen and therefore could 
not be used during this most critical 
period of our operations. This has 
necessitated a greater dependence on 
the use of animals for transportation, 
which presents still another problem, 
for the shortage of draft animals is 
appalling. In some sections the num- 
ber of draft animals has been reduced 
over seventy-five per cent., and those 
animals that remain are, like their own- 
ers, on the verge of starvation and in- 
capacitated for hard work. <A report 


has just been received which states 
that one of the members of a village 
committee walked a hundred miles in 
the district in order to arrange for 
the transportation of the American 
food. This incident illustrates both a 
phase of the transportation problem 
and the co-operation of the peasants 
to the limit of their capabilities and 
resources. In one city one thousand 
sledges came in from outlying districts 
to assist in the distribution of supplies. 
Every convoy is guarded by the popu- 
lation itself, and huge crowds turn 
out to greet and guard the arrival of 
food. In fact, wherever guards for 
our supplies have not been furnished 
the people themselves have taken the 
responsibility. Although nearly every- 
one in Russia is hungry, our losses 
from pilferage have been negligible 
and have not exceeded losses from the 
same cause in other countries. 

The actual distribution of our food 
in Russia, as in Belgium and later 
in other countries, has been placed in 
the hands of local committees, formed 
and supervised by our representatives, 
our purpose being to avoid pauperiza- 
tion and to create in place of the feel- 
ing of hopelessness and despair a 
sense of responsibility and self-reliance 
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backed up with the assurance of tan- 
ble support and guidance from us. 


How It Was Done 


The first places to be organized were 
naturally Petrograd and Moscow—for 
the feeding of refugee children” from 
the Volga—and the principal cities in 
the different governmental districts of 
the famine region. In each case a 
district committee made up of persons 
who by their experience, ability and 
local standing were particularly suited 
for this work was first set up. In the 
selection of the members, as in the 
selection of those who should benefit 
from the relief, the principle of no dis- 
crimination on account of politics, 
race, creed or social position was 
strictly adhered to. <A typical com- 
mittee is that formed in the village of 
Novo Uzensk in the district of Sara- 
tov: The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, who was unanimously elected 
chairman; the President of the Ispol- 
kom (the local government) ; a village 
priest ; a member of the local Russian 
relief committee who was familiar with 
the lists of children; a doctor; a 
teacher who was acquainted with all 
the schools; a representative of the 
local transport and supply organiza- 
‘tion; a secretary, and three inspect- 
This had charge 
under American supervision of the 
feeding of 20,000 children in the sec- 
tion of which Novo Uzensk is the 
principal town. While the central 
district organization was being cre- 
ated, A. R. A. men were visiting the 
outlying towns and villages, setting 
up similar committees and gathering 
information regarding the population 
and resources of the community and 
the numbers of those in the greatest 
need. All this information was sent 
in to the headquarters of the districts, 
where it was summarized and wired to 
the A. R. A. Russian Unit headquar- 


ters in Moscow. The Moscow office 
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ors. committee 


then allocated supplies to the several 
districts in accordance with relative 
need, the district headquarters making 
similar allocations, on the same prin- 
ciple, to the communities of the dis- 
trict. Each community was informed 
as to the number of its people who 
could be fed, and those who were to 
receive the food were selected either 
on the basis of physical examinations 
or after personal investigations by the 
local committee. Those in charge of 
the kitchens where the American food 
was to be prepared were instructed 
regarding the preparation of the food, 
the proportion of each commodity in 
the ration that should be included in 
each meal in order that the daily 
menus should have the greatest nu- 
tritive value and at the same time as 
much variety as possible. As soon as 
the food reached the different com- 
munities, the actual feeding began in 
accordance with a definite and prac- 
ticable system. 


A Balanced Ration 


The food sent to the districts was 
not merely miscellaneous food in mis- 
cellaneous quantities. Each district 
was supplied with enough cocoa, sugar, 
milk, flour, beans, rice, fats and corn 
grits to provide a daily balanced ra- 
tion for the authorized number for a 
definite period. As rapidly as the ar- 
rival of food in Russia permitted, the 
districts were authorized to increase 
the number fed, the reserves of food- 
stuffs necessary for this increased pro- 
gram being assured so that there was 
no danger of interruption in the feed- 
ing due to lack of supplies. 

The system of mass feeding thus 
organized not only builds responsible 
local organizations, but makes it pos- 
sible for a relatively small number of 
Americans to give adequate supervi- 
sion to very extensive operations. For 
example, in the Tartar, Chuvash and 
Mahri republics with an area as great 
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as the State of Ohio and with a popu- 
lation of between 8,000,000 and 3,- 
500,000, where over 350,000 are be- 
ing fed, there are only six Americans. 
The work of these American inspect- 
ors is, of course, exceedingly arduous. 
They endure great physical hardships, 
they are constantly in danger of fall- 
ing ill from typhus, they are subject 
to a tremendous mental strain through 
being forced to observe daily the most 
harrowing suffering and 
through being obliged continually to 
work under great pressure. The splen- 
did work of these men in the field is 
worthy of the highest praise. 


Other Branches 


Space permits only a brief mention 
of other departments of Russian relief, 
such as the Medical and Food Remit- 
tance, nor can I elaborate on the ex- 
cellent work being done by other or- 
ganizations co-operating with us under 
the Riga Agreement. Medical relief 
has never been performed in other 
countries by the A. R. A., but in Rus- 
sia because the need was so great and 
because there appeared to be no other 
organization to attempt to meet it, 
we have undertaken this work. Our 
Medical Division, with representatives 
in each of the districts where relief is 
being given, is distributing $7,600,- 
000 worth of medical and hospital sup- 
plies turned over to us by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and by 


scenes of 


Congress. 


No Overlapping 

Through the Food Remittance de- 
partment it has been possible for per- 
sons outside of Russia to purchase 
through our offices in New York and 
London remittances for ten dollars or 
multiples thereof for some designated 
person in Russia, to whom the A. R. A. 
would deliver from its Russian ware- 
houses a package of carefully selected 
foodstuffs. By the end of March the 
total Food Remittance had 
passed $2,500,000, represented by 
nearly 100,000 individual remittances. 
In connection with the work of other 
relief organizations, it should be em- 
phasized that there has been no over- 
lapping either by the American or- 
ganizations or in the case of foreign 
relief bodies, such as the British “Save 
the Children Fund.” Each organiza- 
tion has sought to cover a_ definite 
area, preserving its own identity and 
with its own personnel regarding it- 


sales 


self as a unit. 

In this brief summary of our work 
in Russia I may appear to have given 
the chief emphasis to the difficulties 
we have met. But these difficulties 
are there and they must certainly de- 
lay the full accomplishment of relief. 
The gifts of America to this stricken 
people, which began to save lives in 
September, have continued to reach 
them in increased volume and will con- 
tinue to do so during the coming weeks 
when their need will be greatest. 

















“Jim Howard’’ 
of Russia 


A Prince of the Blood Who Leads a Peasants’ Farm Bureau 






By Matcoum W. Davis. 


N the mantel shelf of the New 
York hotel room of Prince 
Lvov, the leader of the Russian 
Zemstvo movement, who was the first 
Premier of the Govern- 
ment of his country, after the Revolu- 


Provisional 


tion in March, 1917, stood two un- 
usually beautiful Ikons. 
* Yes,” he said, “I always carry 


them about and put them up wherever 
[ stop. They create something of a 
familiar atmosphere, and they have a 
personal meaning to me. This’”—point- 
ing to one of the stiffly gorgeous saints 

“*was a Prince Lvov in the 16th cen- 
tury. That, in the other Ikon, was 
another. . .” 

The keen gray eyes suddenly twink- 
led, and the firm mouth beneath the 
thick gray moustache 
smile. 

** But that doesn’t interfere with be- 
ing a democrat,” he added. 


relaxed in a 


If something like the Zemstvo had 
been organized first in Iowa, instead 
of in Russia, the people probably 
would have called it the “ Farm Bu- 
That is what we call the 
agency which has grown up recently 
in the United States and has attracted 


9 
reau, 


general interest by formulating a farm 
producers’ program. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is the organi- 
zation in this country with which the 
All-Russian Union of Zemstvos 
be most closely compared. 

And Georgi Evgenievich Lvov bore 
to the Zemstvos in Russia much the 
same relation as does that prosperous 
farmer, James Riley Howard of Iowa 
to the Farm Bureau Federation. Out 
in the middle west they do not call 
him President Howard except when 
they want to be very formal; if they 
feel at all familiar, they, call him af- 
fectionately “ Jim Howard,” or just 
plain “Jim.” In Russia, in the old 
days, you would have found a similar 
attitude toward Prince Lvov and you 
would have heard his co-workers call- 
ing him familiarly ‘“ Georgi Evgen’- 


ich *—which, for a Russian, is just as 
’ 


can 


easy to say and as friendly as “ Jim’ 
is for an American. 

This man, known for his long lead- 
ership of the Zemstvo movement and 
defense of the interests of the peas- 
ants, comes of a Russian family which 
traces its descent back to Rurik, the 
Scandinavian chieftain - prince who 
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helped to lay the foundations of the 
Russian state in the 9th century. But 
as his own comment indicated, he is 
one of those aristocrats by birth, who 
have too broad human sympathies and 


too much common sense to take seri- 
ously the idea of an hereditary and 
privileged nobility. His manner is as 
simple and unpretentious as that of 
any individual who loves and serves his 
fellowmen. Probably it was this atti- 
tude toward life which made him al- 
ways avoid politics, devoting himself 
to the local Zemstvo work and only 
taking a leading part in national af- 
fairs when the needs of the country, 
in the war and the early months of 
the revolution, brought him naturally 
to the fore as the man best fitted to 


serve. It was to establish his right 
as the authorized agent of the All- 


Russian Union of Zemstvos to free for 
the relief of Russian refugees in Eu- 
rope certain credits sent here by the 
Zemstvo Union for war orders 
still on deposit in our banks, that he 
recently visited America. 

“IT am not a politician,” he says. 
* T always preferred not to belong to 
any political party. I am a practical 
worker. I believe that more important 
effects are wrought on the fundamental 
plane of economic and social life.” 

This was the philosophy which kept 
him at work building up the Zemstvos 


and 


through long years both of bureau- 
cratic opposition and of scornful at- 
tacks by revolutionary extremists who 
had no patience for the slow work of 
reform. While many of Russia’s in- 
tellectuals were conspiring for a cat- 
aclysmic overthrow of 'Tzarism and 
discussing schemes for a complete new 
social order, which was to come sud- 
denly, Lvov and his associates 
were trying patiently to organize 
a representative system of admin- 
istration which would function. 
He is a typical Russian in ap- 
pearance. His formerly 
dark, is now grizzled, and his hair, 
brushed back from a high forehead, has 
turned iron-gray. He shows the strain 
of the hard years through which he has 
passed; but the sparkle in his eyes 
shows that his spirit is unconquered. 
Despite the turn of events and the 
temporary prostration of Russia, he 
still believes confidently in the future 
of the Russian people and the part 
which a revived Zemstvo organization 
can play in the reconstruction of their 


life. 


beard, 
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THE FIRST REVOLUTION 


Tremendous events which have affected the entire world were set in motion during those 
demonstrations in 1905 which preceded the revolution of that year. This picture was made 
before the City Hall in Petrograd 


These Slavic Farm Bureaus grew 
out of the reforms of Tzar Alexander 
II, the “ Liberator,” after the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in 1861. The name 
Zemstvo is from the same root as the 
word zemlyd, meaning “ land.” It is 
a word whose sound and significance 
are intimately intertwined with Rus- 
sian life. It stands for an 
which represented the welfare of hose 


se 


agency 


whom Lyov describes as “ the people 
of the soil.” 

The first Zemstvos were established 
in 1864, as a branch of government. 
They had government aid greater in 
extent than that which the Farm Bu- 
reaus have had from the Department 
of Agriculture. But they also faced a 
fiercer and more intensive opposition 


from the reactionaries among the Rus-- 


sian bureaucrats than that which the 
American movement has had to meet 
from our conservative factions in pub- 
lic and business circles. 


The functions of the Zemstvos were 
to care for the economic and social 
life of the rural population, to develop 
schools, levy taxes and manage funds, 
administer charity and medical aid, 
build hospitals and sanatoria, main- 
tain roads, canals, towpaths, bridges 
and wharves, oversee fire prevention, 
insurance, and the general improve- 
ment of agriculture and farm hus- 
bandry, and make scientific statistical 
study of rural needs. It is apparent 
that along many lines the Russian 
Zemstvos, different as they were, per- 
formed services similar to those be- 
ing developed under the American 
Farm Bureaus. 

In the earlier period the nobles nat- 
urally controlled the Zemstvos. Be- 
fore the emancipation all the peasants 
had been attached to estates and were 
ruled by their owners; their emancipa- 
tion made it essential to create a new 
form of administration. Although the 








land-holding nobles had the upper 
hand in Zemstvo affairs, through the 
property qualification for voting, the 
system was based upon ancient and 
characteristic 
Russian demo- 
cratic forms which 
offered a new field 
for the activity of 


5 a ing any one t 
the liberal forces ey! ™ 
of the nation. A 2 Bolsheviki. 
struggle soon de- = But long 


between 
and 


veloped democratic 


and 


; with 
conservatives operatives 
progressives with- 
in the ranks of the 
nobility itself. 
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RUSSIAN BUILDING STONES = 


In working out plans for helping 
Russia, there is often difficulty in find- 


Guard Generals are as impossible as = 


before 
there were two organizations in Russia 


the Zemstvos. 
men who were trained in these organ- 
izations are sure to play a major rele 
in the reorganization of their country. 

Some one has said that the men and 
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A GROUP OF ZEMSTVO EMPLOYEES 


in tendency, the active workers were 
constructive liberals. The Zemstvos 
gave them their first opportunity to 
associate and act together and to form 
contacts with the 

“= peasantry. They 
exercised asteadily 
growing influence 
upon Zemstvo pol- 
icy and the life of 
the country itself. 
Prince Lvov, 
born in 1861, the 
year of the freeing 
of the serfs, came 
of a family which 
held a large es- 





deal with. White 





the Revolution 


traditions—-the Co- 


The 





; ; i Meets 2 
F urthermo re, women of the Cooperative Societies tate in the Pro- 
were “idealists, who had to make ip ian 
the Zemstvos at- their books balance every night.” This vince of Tula, 
tracted to their ont — that the oes = south of Moscow, 
: . 1ave trained men in practical idealism : 
service technical F d His wealth and 


: men who will 
men and women of 


all kinds—agricul- 

tural experts, 

statisticians, doctors, nurses 
teachers. Nearly all these 
ployes of the Zemstvos were liberals, 
in sympathy with the needs of the 
peasants. Thus, while the voting nobles 
were few and likely to be reactionary 


and 
em- 


count in the future. 
—THE EDITORS. = 


noble name opened 
to him practically 
any field in the 
public service which he might choose. 
A short period in a government office, 
however, showed him that this was not 
his place, and he returned to his Tula 
estate and set about its supervision. 
He was active in the Zemstvo from the 


WU 


MUNIN 
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*80’s on and was soon elected to the 
local Zemstvo assembly. His sympa- 
thies already deeply enlisted in the in- 
terest of the people, his practical abil- 
ity and energy soon distinguished him. 
In 1898 he was chosen head of the 
Tula Zemstvo. In this post his ad- 
vanced policies of reform began to 
centre both the affection and admira- 
tion of liberals and peasants, and the 
hatred and fear of the bureaucrats, 
who saw in him their most dangerous 
enemy. 

In 1908 the government nullified 
the Tula elections, forcing him out of 
his post. He returned to his estate 
with undiscouraged energy, 
opened schools and established _hos- 
pitals out of his own resources. 

Meanwhile, the scope of Zemstvo 
activities was continually widening. 
At first they had handled small affairs 
and carried out instructions from the 
Minister of Interior. Gradually they 
acquired supervision of more vital mat- 
ters, public health and education, and 
instead of merely obeying orders, be- 
gan activities on their own initiative. 


and, 


The government tried to emphasize 
as the first the 
Zemstvos, those functions 
which put them in the posi- 
tion of guardians or police- 


duties of 


men over the peasants; the 
Zemstvo workers, on the con- 
trary, emphasized 
the activities 
which developed 
the liberties 
faculties of 


pt ople, 


and 
the 
such as 
education, sanita- 
tion and social or- 
ganization. 

In a 


tive ly 


compara-~ 
short 
they produced re- 
markable results. 
A network of hos- 


pitals and dispen- 


time 
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saries, sanatoria and homes for insane, 
safeguarded the public health. Intelli- 
gence was trained by free schools which 
spread year by year, despite the spe- 
cial opposition of the reactionary 
bureaucrats. Farming and stock-rais- 
ing methods were improved by distri- 
bution of agricultural machinery and 
better seeds and the creation of dem- 
onstration farms with pedigreed cat- 
tle. 

The reactionary rulers of Russia 
feared all this beneficent activity as 
though it were treason and thus the 
issue was joined. The rivalry of Zem- 
stvos and bureaucracy became acute. 
But the central government could not 
keep pace with the growth of the na- 
tional life and was forced to yield one 
function after another to the Zem- 
The policy of the latter, al- 
ways keeping within the law, was to 
take over the control of local affairs 
as the government released its hold on 
them, apparently coming to the aid of 
the central authorities and progres- 
sively increasing the sphere of influ- 
cnce, 


stvos. 


The greatest expansion of their 
rights was won by the Zemstvos in 
the dark hours of famine or war, 
when the exertion of the nation’s 
whole strength was needed and that 
of the government did not suffice. 
Such emergencies forced the bureau- 
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crats to accept co-operation in new 
forms. 

Prince Lvov has taken part in te 
relief work organized by the Zemstvos 
in eight different famine campaigns. 

The many conflicts between the local 
Zemstvos and the central government 
gradually focused in one issue—Na- 
tional Organization. The bureaucrats 
insisted that the Zemstvos were merely 
provincial and should mind their own 
provincial affairs. Quite naturally the 
Zemstvo workers in one district wanted 
to discuss their common interests with 
their neighbors. They wanted a Na- 
tional Convention. This was sternly 
forbidden. It was rather as if our 
government should issue a Ukase for- 
bidding the Farm Bureaus of Kansas 
to hold any correspondence with those 
of Nebraska. 

Prince Lvov at last succeeded in 
breaking through this prohibition. The 
opportunity came with the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. The Zemstvo officials, 
knowing how poorly the sanitary di- 
vision of the Russian army was equip- 
ped, decided to send their own sanitary 
units. Fourteen provincial Zemstvos 
united to raise such corps, placing 
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Lvov at the head. The government 
forbade it. Thereupon Prince Lvov 
secured a personal audience with the 
Tzar, who, not knowing what his Min- 
isters had done, gave his blessing and 
permission to go. Lyov started off 
with his corps; and even the all-pow- 
erful Minister of the Interior, von 
Plehve, did not dare to turn them 
back. 

From that time on the government 
had to reckon with an association of 
several Zemstvos as an accomplished 
fact. 

By the time the war with Germany 
broke out, the Zemstvos had become 
strong. They constituted one of the 
most patriotic groups in the nation; 
and at the call of war the presidents 
of all the Zemstvos of Russia gath- 
ered in Moscow for the first time and 
formed the All-Russian Zemstvo Union 
to help the army. Prince Lvov was 
chosen president and remained so until 
the revolution. The Union followed its 
old policy of stepping in wherever the 
official organization was inadequate, 
and by the second year of the war it 
was serving the armies on all fronts. 

The Zemstvo Union maintained 
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200,000 hospital beds, sanitary di- 
sions on all railroads, more than 20 
for army 
underwear, clothing and shoes—kcep- 
ing over 80,000 families busy making 


ospital trains, factories 


underwear alone. It furnished the 
rmy with horses, wagons, saddles, 


tools, automobiles. 
Practically the entire quartermaster’s 
department passed into its hands. It 
bought supplies at home and abroad, 
over $100,000,000 worth of orders in 
It built tanneries, chemical 
laboratories, mills, munition 
plants. It took over the direction of 
engineering work on the front, build- 
ing railroads, bridges, repair shops, 
barracks, forts and trenches. It united 
literally hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sians In its volunteer service. 

When the power of the Tzar col- 
lapsed in March, 1917, it was inevit- 
able that Lvov, who had organized this 
tremendous activity, should be called 
to the responsibilities of Premiership. 

The struggle of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment with the insurgent forces of 
Commu n- 
ism is famil- 
iar history. 
Prince Lvov 
resigned 
from the Pre- 
miership in 


July, 1917. 


harness, leather, 


America, 
saw 
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The Bolshevist revolution of Novem- 
ber found him in Moscow. The 
Zemstvo organization was soon na- 
tionalized by the Bolshevists and its 
property confiscated. A month later 
Lvov left for Siberia. He was arrested 
and imprisoned in Ekaterinburg in the 
Urals. Four months were spent in 
jail not far from the house where the 
Tzar and his family were being held. 

Lvov’s experience in prison is an in- 
dication of the man’s character and of 
the meaning of what he calls his 
“faith in work and the human con- 
science.” 

He found the prison a chaos, the 
prisoners hardly even being fed. He 
secured permission from the Bolshevist 
commissars to arrange a kitchen for 
communal] feeding, and did the cook- 
ing himself, feeding not only the pris- 
Later 
he planted a garden, in which all the 
prisoners worked. Gradually he be- 
came the authority in the prison and 
even wrote out a set of regulations for 
the warden in charge. 

The commissars began to consult 
him. He made no reproaches against 
them, but expressed sympathy for 


oners, but the guards as well. 
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them because they had to keep men in 
prison against their own conscience, 
without a cause. He demanded a trial, 
and finally proposed that they free 
him without trial, on his word of honor 
that he had committed no 
They set him free, and he himself wrote 
out the order for his own liberation. 
This paper he still keeps as a souvenir. 

From the city he fled some thou- 
sand versts, fearing re-arrest despite 
the liberation order. Later, when the 
Bolsheviks lost control of Ekaterin- 
burg to the Czecho-Slovak forces in 
Siberia, Lvov returned to Ekaterin- 
burg and revisited the prison. He 
found the wardens drinking tea sweet- 
ened with the syrup of beets from the 


offense. 


garden which he had planted—sugar 
or any substitute being unprocurable 
elsewhere in town. 

Prince Lvov expresses a quiet op- 
timistic faith in the latent abilities of 
the Russian people and in their ca- 
pacity for self-rule. 

“Tt will be of the utmost impor- 
tance” he says, “that America and 
Russia, two great continental popu- 
lations, different in experience but akin 
in spirit, ready for mutual interchange 
of thought and service and similar in 
fundamental outlook on the world, 
should work together in friendship and 
understanding for a better interna- 
tional order and a sound and lasting 
world peace.” 





THE STRENGTH OF RUSSIA 


As Prince Lvov points out in his short message to America, which follows this account of his 
work, the impulse toward cooperation and self-government is—common misunderstandings of 


Russia notwithstanding—one of the most deeply rooted traditions of the race. 


It has been 


through generations of sturdy common folk, like those pictured in this photograph, that the 


torch has been kept burning, even through the oppressive tyranny of the Czars. 


It is in such 


practical idealists as these that Russia’s salvation lies 














Why We Like America 


Her Need for Regeneration Russia Turns Not to the ‘Beautiful 

rraveyard” of Europe But to America Who Is Not Taking 

( yard” of Europe But to A Who Is Not 7 g 
Advantage of Russia’s Temporary Weakness 


Tn 


By Prince Lvov 


Y trip to America is_ not 
I connected with any political 

objects. I came as President 
of the Zemstvos and Cities Committee 
in Paris, whose present aim is to save 
for the future as many as possible of 
Russia’s professional men, professors, 


scientists, technicians and_ students, 
now scattered through all the coun- 
tries of Europe. Russian funds 


available in Europe have been ex- 
hausted; and I came to America to 
for this relief work Russian 
Zemstvo money remaining from orders 
placed during the war. 

The Government acted favorably 
upon my appeal. The sum I obtained, 
only part of the Zemstvo money held 
in America, is not large, but will have 
its use. The money, however, is not 
the most important thing. I take with 
me from America a warm feeling of 
sympathy and gratitude. 

During the three years of life in 
Europe, I suffered daily worse than 
when I was in a Bolshevik prison. In 
Europe many not understand 
Russia and are hostile to her, fearing 
In the United States I saw that 
here there was no need to create sym- 
pathy for the Russians; that would 
be breaking in through an open door. 
[ was deeply touched by the general 
attitude toward me, toward Russians, 
and toward Russia herself. I rarely 


secure 


do 


he Pr. 


met doubts as to Russia’s regenera- 
During the three months of my 
stay here, I have been refreshed in 
spirit, as if I were in my own native 
land. 


A Russian philosopher, a profound 


tion. 





or 


~2 


student of the Russian soul, said that 
this soul is by its very nature Chris- 
tian. It is a soul striving for perfec- 
tion, blundering but seeking truth. 
Its search is hampered by mistakes. 
These mistakes stormy and 
wild actions to be followed by repent- 
ance. Both in the life of individual 
Russians and in our national life, such 
transitions are frequent. Our people 
are living through one of these epochs 
at the present moment. 

In estimating what is now happen- 
ing to Russia, it is essential to under- 
stand that a nation, having outgrown 
its swaddling-clothes, is stormily re- 
acting from severe oppression suffered 


cause 


for many years. 

In the history of Russia are two 
principles eternally warring against 
On the one hand, natural 
conditions demanded a_ strong cen- 
tralized government, for the defence of 
an enormous country, and for the 
unification of its separate parts. On 
the other, the growth of the powers 
of the nation demanded liberation 
from guardianship by the government 
and the development of local auton- 
omy. When the Government 
sufficiently wise to follow a_ liberal 
internal policy, the country bloomed ; 
when the Government thought merely 
of entrenching itself, then the country 
drooped. The more the country de- 
veloped, the sharper grew the fight 
between these two principles. The 
conservatives saw the welfare of the 
nation only in the strengthening of 


each other. 


Was 


the autocracy, which had created a 
mighty empire. The progressives 
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believed in unimpeded growth of the 
powers of the people. 
ihe history of Russia local adminis- 
ition what constructive 
powers are in the Russian people. 
During the short time of their exis- 
bd q ? 
spite of the 


proves 


tence, in oppression 
of the autocracy and the resistance of 
the bureaucracy, the Zemstvos accom- 
plished a great work, creating schools, 
hospitals, agricultural organizations, 
highways, philanthropic institutions. 
Their activity completely 
changed the life of the country, 
uplifting the courage and spirit of 
the population. The facility and in- 
telligence with which the people took 


creative 


hold of the work showed an innate 
capacity for self-government. This 
was no new thing in Russia. The 


Russian nation had always known how 
to submit to principles of organiza- 
tion, applied through elected repre- 
sentatives. 


Out of the Fire 


In the most ancient times it dem- 
onstrated this capacity, in the vil- 


lage communes, the “ vechi” assem- 
blies, the Zemstvo and __ judicial 


(* goubni”) self-government, in the 
Zemstvo parliaments, in the Cossack 
in the “ artels.” Later, in 
our own time, this same capacity ap- 
peared in more perfect forms, in the 
Zemstvos, in the City Dumas, in the 
cooperative unions, in the Imperial 
Duma, and in the All-Russian Union 
of Zemstvos and Cities. 

The people of the soil were always 
the creative force and the defence of 
the empire. In all periods, whenever 
a crisis arose, they came forward to 
The Russian nation is now 
passing through its greatest catastro- 


“ 


radas,” 


the rescue. 
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phe; but it knows its own strength 
and has faith in it. It has too much 
spiritual power to perish. I foresee 
a magnificent future for the Russian 
people. Through suffering it will 
purge itself and will find a way to a 
new life. 


As Brother to Brother 


The whole civilized world needs re- 
generation. But who is seeking it? 
Europe? For both Russia and 
America, Europe is a beautiful grave- 
yard, full of magnificent memorials to 
But do not seek in that 
graveyard for strivings toward a new 
life, 

America is attempting to introduce 
into the practice of world-politics the 
principles of right, of morality, of 
justice. America alone of all the na- 
tions of the world is not taking 
advantage of the temporary weakness 
of Russia. I am quite sure that the 
help now being rendered by the United 
States to my native land has no pre- 
Notwithstanding the difficulty 
of the political situation created by the 


the past. 


cedent. 


present Russian government, the 
American nation has turned to the 


Russian people as brother turns to 
brother, with friendly aid. 

I rejoice that the new relationship 
of Russia and America begins in the 
light of true Christian love, I believe 
in their future co-operating. America 
is full of strength; she does not her- 
self know its limits. There is enough 
not only for her own needs but also 
for the reconstruction of international 
relations on a healthy basis. In the 
building up of the new life those who 
sincerely seek it must work together, 
fearlessly and in friendship—America 
and Russia, 





The Great American Amplifier 








How the Senate Applies the Factory System to the Manufacture of 
News—Walter J. Woof Thinks of Retiring to Private Life 


By Exmer Davis 


With Sketches by Hers Roru 


Elmer Davis, who spends most of his days writing serious editorials for the New 


York Times, has mcde a reputation for himself as a humorist on the side. 


In week- 


ends and odd moments he amuses himself by putting some of his solid knowledge of 


political affairs into whimsical form. 


His best known character, in this lighter vein, is “ Mr. Gluom,” a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat, who “ views with alarm” the new tendencies in the conduct of public affairs. 

“Walter J. Woof,” the equally disillusioned Washington Correspondent, whom he 
introduces to our readers in this issue, bids fair to become equally famous. 


669 7M thinking of quitting work,” 
said my friend Walter J. 
Woof, the well known Wash- 

ington correspondent, when I looked 
in at his office last week. 

* Your paper is going to make you 
an editorial writer,” I conjectured. 
He shook his head. 

** Or somebody has died and left you 
money... Or you have been offered 
a government job that is about to be 
put in the classified civil service, so 
that no deserving Democrat can edge 
you out after next election... Or 
one of the National Association of 
this, that, and the other, whose canned 
copy you throw into your waste bas- 
ket every evening, has offered you a 
large salary to write canned copy for 
other people to throw in their waste 
baskets Or you have been fired, 
‘55 ae 

* No,” ‘he 
things.” 

* But,” I objected, “ those are the 
only things that ever do happen to 
Washington correspondents, except 
death.” 

“ Things are happening to us now,” 
said Woof darkly. ‘* The business of 
Washington correspondence isn’t what 
it used to be. Gone are the conven- 


of those 


** None 


said. 
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tional honors and emoluments of the 
job. Time was, when I went to New 
York, people would ask me what’s the 
news. Now when I go there they tell 
me what’s the news; and when I lock 
surprised and ask ’em where they get 
it, they say, Don’t you read the Con- 
gressional Record? ” 

* You seem annoyed,” I said. 

* Who wouldn’t be annoyed?” he 
demanded. “I think I’m a fairly 
competent reporter. I covered the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arm- 
ament with considerable diligence. 
Every day for three months I followed 
its development, and I thought I had 
got about all the news that was in 
it. 

* But it seems that I and all my 
colleagues were asleep at the switch. 
The real about the 
didn’t come out till the Senate began 
to talk about the treaties. Then Sen- 
ator Reed discovered that the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was still in force: 
Senator Borah discovered that Hughes 
and Balfour had made a secret Anglo- 
American alliance against Japan; Sen- 
ator Tom Watson got an exclusive, as 
we say in the newspaper business, on 
the fact that the opening prayer had 
been expurgated; Senator Lodge dis- 


news conference 




















ELMER 
covered that Sakha- 
lin was a_ strategic y 
it ice to Vladivos- i 


tok—something not 
eve the experts 
kne till he told 
the Oh, yes— and 
Hiram Johnson, or 
some hedy, discovered 
that Prince ‘Toxuga- 
wa wrote the Four- 


Power ‘Treaty: Sena- 
tor Robinson, or 
somebody, discov- 


ered that Balfour 


wrote it---’’ 

* But obviously 
they couldn’t both 
have written it,” I 


ob}« cted. 


One With the Dodo 


“Tf you don’t be- 
lieve they both wrote 


it,’ said Woof, 
“read the Congres- 
sional Record. Now 
the re are SIX highly 
interesting pieces of 
news about the con- 
ference that not a 
new paper. 
man in Washington 
knew anything 
about, till he heard 
them in the Senate. 
In other words, the 


Washington corre- 
spondent is as obso- 
lete as the pre-Jutland battleship. 
People get their news from the Sen- 
ate now.”’ 

"hat § * of 
six pieces of news that you mention, 
several are false, and 
those that of im- 
portance.” 

*T don’t see what that has to do 

it,” said Woof, “ nor apparently 


protested, these 
notoriously 


are true are no 


with it 
does the Senate. I wish I could share 
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DAVIS 


“While I make the innocuous discovery that So-and-So is to join 
the legation at Teheran, a Senator announces that the country has 
been betrayed to the Khan of Bokhara” 


your pleasant conviction that the 
Average Reader—and believe me, there 
is such a person—is excited about 
the truth and importance of what he 
reads. No. Mr. Average Reader 
merely thinks that these Senators are 
smart fellows, and that nobody can 
put anything over on them. And if it 
should occur to him to wonder why 
he didn’t see any of this startling news 
during the conference, he’d conclude 
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that the Interests had kept it out of 
the papers.” 

* But granting all this,” I 
you correspondents must certainly 
pick up a good deal of news that the 


said, 


ee 


Senate has missed.” 

it is,’ he said wearily. 
up to the State Department, 
for cxample, and come away with the 


* Such as 
“TI go 
news that So-and-So has been appoint- 
ed counsellor of the Legation at Tehe- 
ran, and that the Secretary of State 
has tendered his good offices in the set- 
tlement of the boundary dispute, let 
us say, between Honduras and Salva- 
dor. Very likely the Senate doesn’t 
know that: certainly it doesn’t care. 
But while I am making these innocu- 
ous Senator has an- 
nounced to the world that the Secre- 
tary of State has conspired with the 
international bankers to betray his 
country to the Khan of Bokhara or 
the Grand Lama of Thibet. 

+o: out of the 
question. For one thing, I am re- 
stricted in the publication of news, 
not only by my personal conscience, 
but by the law of libel. A Senator 
has only his conscience, if any, to hold 
him back. I surmise that when 
fathers exempted Congressmen from 
the libel laws, they supposed that libel 
would be merely an occasional painful 


discoveries, .a 


competition is 


our 


necessity in a Senator’s life. They 
didn’t foresee that some Senators 


would make it a habitual and gainful 
occupation. 


Victims of Progress 


** And then the Senate has distanced 
us all in the mechanics of news-get- 
ting. It never occurs to the average 
citizen to tell a newspaperman a piece 
of news; he expects the newspaperman 
to tell him. But everybody who hears 
anything anywhere tells it to a Sen- 
ator. We correspondents have our 
of course—informants 
that we have tested by long experi- 


news sources, 
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ence; some well informed and sound 
in judgment, others flighty or apt to 
be misled. The typical Washington 
correspondent, with his contacts and 
connections and pipe lines, is like our 
old friend, the self-respecting master 
mechanic of the days before the In- 
dustrial Revolution—the honest work- 
man who owned his own tools and pur- 
sued his humble cottage industry. You 
remember what happened to him when 
he hit the competition of the factory 
system. 


Woof’s Way 


* Well, the Senate has applied the 
factory system to news. It collects 
its materials from everywhere, and 
shoddy is just as good as pure wool 
for its purposes. It turns out its 
product in enormous quantities; the 
goods don’t wear as well as the old 
hand-made article, but by the time 
they’re worn out the factory has pro- 
duced another supply. You know the 
process. If I heard a rumor, for ex- 
ample, that a secret Anglo-American 
alliance had been contracted under 
cover of the Four-Power Treaty, I'd 
try to run the story down. I would 
ask people who knew. Not wholly 
convinced by their denials, I would 
look over the field of politics and 
see if there were any corroborating 


evidence. It might take me some 
time to make up my _ news. story, 


but when I had it made it would be 
a good durable object, warranted to 
wear. 

“Not so the factory system. All 
that a Senator needs to get that story 
on the front-page of every paper in 
the country is a rumor that some well 
known publicist was falsely alleged to 
have been misquoted by a stenographer 
as having said that somebody had told 
him something. There’s the material; 
run it through the machine and out 
comes the finished article. It will go 
to pieces in the first heavy rain. but 
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but that makes no difference to the 
public or the Senator because mean- 


while the machine turned out another. 
Queer Birds 


Everything is grist for the Sen- 
mill. Letters 
England he never heard of are good 
enough evidence to indict the 
tary of State for high treason. 
Senate is the great American 
fier. 


Ty 


ator’s from persons in 
Secre- 

The 
ampli- 
Every whisper that goes into it 
bounces back a shout. A rumor that 
comes to the Senate is like the grain 
of mustard indeed _ the 
least among all seeds; but when it is 


seed, “which 1s 


grown it is the greatest among herbs, 
and becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and lodge in the 
thereof. And birds 
they are, some of them.” 

“So it seems,” I suggested, “ that 
you are under an impossible handi- 


branches queer 














THE SAD CASE OF NOAH 


cap. You have to exercise the critical 
faculty.” 

He nodded. 

“ And the worst of it is,” he com- 
plained, “that that is exactly what 
people say we don’t do. You hear 
the complaint very commonly that the 
critical faculty is dying out in Wash- 
ington journalism: that correspond- 
ents believe everything that is told 
them: that they listen to A High Offi- 
cial and then go out and write what 
he has said as gospel truth, without in- 
Well, it may be that if 
A High Official says it, a good many 
correspondents will think it is true: 
but every Senator will be certain that 
it’s false. 


The Last Pure Men 


“ Maybe we aren’t critical enough, 
at that. When the President—any 
President—appoints delegates to rep- 


vestigation. 
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resent the United States in some inter- 
national conference—any conference 

what do you and I think? Why, 
poor simple boobs that we are, we 
think these dignitaries—cabinet  offi- 
cers or maybe even Senators, or what- 
ever they may be—we think that 
they’ve been appointed to get as much 
as they can for the United States. 
The Senate knows better. No matter 
how blameless the delegate’s record 
may have been before, the minute he’s 
appointed to negotiate a treaty the 
Senate knows that he has only one 
purpose—to betray the United States, 
to subvert our liberties, to sign away 
our birthright of freedom. He may 
be a deacon in the church or a_ past 
grand exalted ruler of the B. P. O. 
E.- but the Senate knows that he is 
out to surpass Benedict Arnold and 
Judas Iscariot. The Senate lives 
grandly aloof in moral exaltation, the 
last pure men surviving in a world of 
scoundrels. No wonder Senators are 
critical.”’ 


Woof Philosophizes 


* IT should think,” I observed, not 
without suspicion that my remark 
lacked originality, “ that you corre- 
spondents would become cynical.” 

** No,” he said wearily, “it works 
the other way. After all, most of us 
Washington correspondents are ordi- 
nary well meaning citizens, who start- 
ed in life with a certain respect for 
the majesty of the United States. If 
now and then you think we aren’t 
critical enough, if you think we gloss 
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over some of the crude realities of po- 
litical life, don’t be too hard on us; 
we still retain a little of that feeling. 


The Hams of the Senate 


* The process of government, viewed 
close at hand, is certainly a nauseating 
spectacle; you feel that Congress is 
a species of indecent exposure. And 
to that, men react according to their 
nature. Remember the sad case of 
Noah, when he filled himself up with 
wine, and was uncovered in his tent? 
And Ham saw it, and told his breth- 
ren. And Shem and Japheth took a 
garment, and laid it on their shoul- 
ders, and went backward, and covered 
the nakedness of their father. Well, 
some of us Washington correspond- 
ents feel like paying that last token of 
respect to our poor old Uncle Sam. 
Shem and Japheth. But the Senate 
is full of Hams; and you can take 
that any way you like.” 

* And so,” I said after a respectful 
pause, “ you are going to quit your 
job.” 

“TIT said I was thinking of it,” 
Woof amended. “ But a lot of Sen- 
ators are running for reelection this 
fall. That is to say, they will be 
not only sources but objects of news. 
They will still be making discoveries, 
but meanwhile other people will be 
making discoveries about them. I 
don’t think [ll resign till I’ve cov- 
ered that election; for I may have 
the pleasure, for once, of uncover- 
ing something a Senator wants to 
hush up.” 























Enter Mr. Branting of Sweden 


In the Third Act of the Great International Drama Now Being Played 
at Genoa the Leader of Europe's Neutrals Has a Prominent 
Part to Play 


By Epwin BsorkmMan 


Journalist of international standing, author, translator, an important figure in the 
field of drama, and great interpreter of Scandinavia to English-speaking peoples is 


Edwin Bjorkman. 


Coming to this country from Sweden in 1891, Bjérkman has had long and varied — = 
experience with leading American newspapers and magazines. 
Sesides his own literary achievemenis, he has translated many of the best works of 


modern Scandinavian dramatists. 


He was editor of the Modern Drama Series in 1912. 


{ fitting reward to his services in the cause of enlightened journalism and of inter- 
national friendship, Mr. Bjérkman today holds the position of Editorial Secretary to 


the League of Free Nations Association. 


wnat 


HE war dealt severely with ll 
sorts of great reputations. When 
it was all over, a conservative 
English periodical expressed the opin- 
ion that only three European states- 
men had survived the ordeal. As one 
of these it named Hjalmar Branting, 
leader of the Socialist party in Sweden 
and now for the second time head of 
the Swedish government. Since then 
his name has been more and more fre- 
quently mentioned as one that must 
be reckoned with in all efforts at get- 
ting the world back on an even keel 
And today, at Genoa, he is 
generally recognized as the principal 
leader of those small European nations 
whose natural position between the 
hammer and the anvil forces them into 
accepting universal justice as the rock 
on which the millennial structure of 
universal peace must be reared. 
Branting is a Socialist, but no fight 
waged against him by anti-Socialists 
has been more bitter than the one for 
years carried on against his leader- 
ship by restless and dissatisfied ele- 
They 
as a 


again. 


ments within his own party. 
speak contemptuously of him 
bourgeois, except when he has_ been 
guilty of some more than usually bit- 
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ing arraignment of Bolshevist extrav- 
agances. Then they gnash their teeth 
and call him a “traitor against the 
proletariat.” But it is thanks to 
Branting that Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman are granted a 
temporary refuge at Stockholm, al- 
though their views are antipodal to 
his own and the Conservatives repeat- 
edly have been trying to use the pres- 
ence of those two political fugitives as 
a means of discrediting him. 

Taking it all in all, Branting is a 
bourgeois. He springs from the mid- 
dle class. He is deeply rooted in it. 
He has the intellectual solidity and 
clarity of that class. He prefers evo- 
lution to revolution every time. He 
wanis to know where he is going be- 
fore he starts. He is familiar with 
every political theory that was ever 
formulated, and he can play with them 
as well as any man. He has accepted 
certain theories that are generally re- 
garded as fundamental to Socialism, 
but what they mean to him at bot- 
tom is merely that the closely built 
up communities and nations of our in- 
dustrial era cannot exist except on a 
co-operative basis. To him, privately 
controlled business is a state within 
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the state that checks and thwarts the 
wider organization at every point, and 
so the process of democratization must 
be extended from the political to the 
industrial field. 

But, well informed though he is, he 
is no theorist. Never, since the days 
of old Bismarck, has the world known 
a statesman more keenly alive to the 
supremacy of facts. And that is one 
of the main reasons, perhaps, why his 
opponents fear him and reluctantly 
admire him to the extent they do. They 
know that no proposition of his is 
ever permitted to go beyond the bor- 
derline of what is possible at the time. 


And it is so much easier to figh 
And it mucl to fight 
Utopias than projects that can be 
proved feasible to any man _ whose 


thinking is not entirely regulated by 
his emotions. 


One Way to Relax 


There is another quality of Brant- 
ing’s that gives pause to his enemies 
of the right and the left. In spite of 
the remarkable clearness of all his 
thinking he has a heart that can never 
be silenced in the face of suffering and 
His original interest was 
went on 


oppression. 
mathematics, and thence he 
to astronomy, proving by several years 
of ardent application that he had a 
genuine gift in this field. To this day 
one of his few indulgences is to spend 
an evening at the Astronomical So- 
ciety of Stockholm. The precision in- 
culeated by those two sciences bore 
undoubtedly a deep correspondence to 
a natural trend in his own mind, and 
the precision that characterizes the 
system of Marxian Socialism may have 
had a great deal to do with his con- 
version. But nevertheless I believe 


that the original impulse of Brant- 
ing’s political career, as well as its 
dominant 
unusually imaginative capacity for re- 
alizing the position of the under dog. 
In other words, he never has and never 


motive ever since, was an 





will let the man in himself become 
wholly submerged by the statesman. 

Besides his clear brain and his warm 
heart, he possesses the kind of cold 
courage that stops at nothing when 
the occasion so requires, but avoids 
useless risks. Rashness is utterly for- 
eign to his temperament. He is slow 
even in accepting responsibility lying 
right in his own line. His tactics are 
the more effective because they never 
aim at brilliancy. But once his mind 
is made up, he will not be stopped 
by any consequence—and you may 
trust him to know the full extent of 
those consequences in advance. The 
most striking proof of this charac- 
teristic was probably furnished by the 
circumstances under which he became 
a Socialist. There was no Swedish 
party marshalled behind the Marxian 
doctrines in those days. A little, limp- 
ing Danish tailor had come across the 
Sound to preach the new gospel. He 
was a foreigner, speaking a_ barely 
understood tongue. He was more or 
less ridiculous in appearance and man- 
He had all the limitations as well 
as the fire of a fanatic. His follow- 
ing consisted of a handful of men as 
poverty-stricken as himself, mentally 
and materially. 


Sell All Thou Hast’ 


It took courage, indeed, for a man 
of any position whatsoever to join 
openly such a group. Branting be- 
longed to a good Stockholm family 
with excellent connections. He 
a university graduate and regarded as 
a rising young scientist. He had in- 
dependent means enabling him to pur- 
sue his studies regardless of any mone- 
tary considerations, or, if he so prefer- 
red, to enjoy a cultured leisure. He 
was engaged to a young woman of his 
Even if the Socialist the- 
ories drew him ever so strongly, he 
might have been satisfied with giving 
them a quiet support from the safe 


ner, 


was 


own class. 
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HJALMAR BRANTING 


Leader of the Socialist party in Sweden and, for the second time, head of her govern- 
ment. There is a sort of “Little Entente” composed of the nations which were 
neutral in the war; Branting is the welder and spokesman of this interesting coalition 
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TO HEAR THE BOURGEOIS-SOCIALIST 


Branting, aside from being a statesman of the highest gifts, is a powerful public speaker. 
is one of the huge crowds which he frequently addresses in Stockholm 
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usion of his own study. Instead 
chose to take upon himself the 
ignominy of open association with 
cause which even the most  fore- 
sivhted then deemed little short of 
criminal, its one saving feature being 
the utter hopelessness of its. folly. 
There is about him, however, such a 
respect-inspiring simplicity that even 
in those distant days his actions 
nroused more wonder than merriment. 
He gave himself fully to the cause 
he had determined to make his own— 
gave with equal freedom his person 
and his property. He accepted the 
leadership of men who were in every- 
thing his inferiors, except possibly in 
their enthusiasm. He marched in the 
uncouth parades headed by the limp- 
ing, long-bearded ‘* Master” Palm. 
Finally he abandoned his science en- 
tirely to give all his time and service 
to the promotion of his new faith. 
When a Socialist newspaper had to be 
started, it was his money, his work 
and his brains that made it possible. 
Every penny he owned gradually went 
into that ever gaping hole, and he, who 
had not known what care was, accepted 
ungrudgingly a lifetime of never end- 
ing struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door. 


As Journalist 


Like most men who strike their con- 
temporaries as great, he has an en- 
ormous capacity for work. It is not 
merely a matter of will with him, al- 
though the iron quality of that will 
has shown itself in all that he has 
undertaken. The need of work seems 
to be an integral part of his nature. 
And few men have carried such a load 
of it for such a length of time. So 
much of it, too, has been mere 
drudgery forced upon him by the 
lack of efficient associates. I reeall 
meeting him one evening at Stock- 
holm and discovering that he per- 


onally had reported two of the 


biggest events of that day, besides 
writing his usual batch of editorials. 
And that same evening he was attend- 
ing a lecture by a visiting French pro- 
fessor, and, to be sure of a correct 
report, he had to furnish it himself. 
But when, only 
last year, his first premiership had 
come to a sudden end, and, with a sigh 
of relief, he and his wife had sent away 
the servants to have a quiet evening by 


That was necessity. 


themselves, he instinctively turned to 
his writing desk to work on an article 
for a Swiss journal, which had been 
promised months earlier and which his 
duties as chief of the government had 
prevented him from finishing until 
then. 


Like Lincoln 


All his qualities are expressed in 
his appearance. He is of somewhat 
more than average height, very 
strongly built, with a pair of shoul- 
ders that seem explicitly moulded to 
carry heavy burdens of every kind. 
His every movement is measured. His 
features are clean-cut, but a_ little 
heavy, and his face has a touch of 
that sadness which was so character- 
istic of Lincoln. His mouth is quite 
hidden by heavy gray moustaches that 
are eagerly used by all his carica- 
turists, and 
overshadow the steel-blue eyes. Those 


bushy gray eyebrows 
eyes are so quict under normal cir- 
cumstances, and so well shaded that 
at first you hardly notice them. But 
in the end they remain with you as the 
chief lasting impression of the man. 
Even at their quietest they have a 
strange penetration. It seems unthink- 
able to venture a lie under the scrutiny 
of those eyes. But when lies are in 
the air, they flash lightning, and vet 
even then they are not quite free from 
a touch of wistful tenderness that 
seems their most typical expression. 

Oratory, as we think of it, is hardly 
known in Sweden, although speech- 
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making in time and out of it must be 
held one of the principal vices of the 
nation. Everybody “ delivers addres- 
ses,’ and too often these are read from 
the paper, even in the Riksdag. If 
you try to be entertaining, you do 
so at the risk of your reputation as 
a serious speaker. Branting has not 
dared or been able to break wholly 
from the rhetorical habits of his coun- 
try, but he comes much nearer to our 
style of speaking than any other man 
I heard over there. His voice is deep 
but carries easily without apparent ef- 
fort. It is colored by the same re- 
pose and the same slight wistfulness 
that characterizes his eyes. He speaks 
very directly and plainly, with a care- 
ful avoidance of the highflown words 
that mar the utterances of so many 
of his countrymen. But here I fear 
his speeches would be regarded as 
hopelessly high-brow. They are ut- 
terly lacking in that reiterative em- 
phasis that we deem so indispensable 
for the driving home of a very im- 
portant point. Instead they are pieces 
of pure reasoning, and yet I have seen 
thousands of plain workmen hang on 
his every word as if to miss one of 
them would be to risk their lives both 
here and afterwards. 
His Fearless Faith 

Such is the personality and back- 
ground of the man who during the 
war did more than any other one to 
keep Sweden out of mischief, and who 
more recently has shown his fearless 


faith in the cause of peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes by 
working hard and effectively for his 
country’s acceptance of a verdict in 
the Aland Islands question that even 
he himself regarded as not quite just. 


His Old Fashioned Creed 


During the war he took the greatest 
risk of his career by championing the 
cause of the Allies and America. The 
pressure brought to bear on him from 
the other side was tremendous, but he 
never wavered from the moment he had 
made up his mind that Germany must 
be held responsible for the war. Now 
he is equally determined that, in so far 
as he and his country and the smaller 
sister nations allied with it can help, 
the German people shall not be pun- 
ished beyond their responsibility. As 
usual, his stand is dictated not so much 
by theories or principles as by human 
sympathy and the recognition of pal- 
pable facts. Just as he believes that 
the satisfactory conduct of the af- 
fairs of a modern nation requires com- 
plete internal co-operation, so he be- 
lieves that international co-operation, 
regardless of all past differences, can 
alone give the world the new start 
without which it is threatened with 
catastrophes beside which the war it- 
self would dwindle into comparative 
insignificance. And the creed lying 
back of this attitude on his part is 
as simple as it is old. Among Chris- 
tians it is generally referred to as the 


Golden Rule. 


There are unfortunately but a few good English books on Sweden and Scandinavia. 
Of these we recommend’ Bjérkman’s “ Scandinavia and the War” (London: Oxford 


University Press), Heidenstam’s “Swedish Life in Town and Country’ 


> 


(Putnam) 


and Leach’s “ Scandinavia of the Scandinavians” (Scribners). 
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“AMERICA’S NEXT 


STEP ABROAD” 


N recent American politics no group of men has assumed a larger 
responsibility than the Thirty-One Republicans who undertook, 
during the campaign of 1920, to interpret Mr. Harding’s attitude 


toward the League of Nations. 


4 


heir widely published statement 


declared that support of the Republican candidate offered the surest 


and shortest way into the Le: 
of Nations. 
Harding, even for conside 
bilities of office. 


“ation, 


igue or its counterpart, an Association 
But neither alternative has been proposed by President 
since he 
The Thirty-One have been called upon again and 


came into the responsi- 


gain in public letters and in unnumbered editorials to explain what 


assurances availed. 
former 


their 
the group, 


his message on another page in this issue of 


lenge a wide hearing. 


O a large body of Republicans, 
who had become convinced sup- 
porters of the Nations, 
largely through its powerful advocacy 
by the present Chief Justice, William 
Howard Taft. Mr. Wickersham’s pro- 
posal will be a rallying call. Believing 
that it is impractical to secure “at this 


League of 


time,” as he frequently repeats, 
America’s unqualified entrance into 
the League and that it is even more 


impractical to propose a new organi- 
zation of the nations in 
with Mr. Harding’s vague suggestions 
of an “ Association,” he boldly puts 
forward a third plan—a constructive 
He proposes that, while 


accordance 


compromise, 


At length one of the most courageous of 
Attorney General Wickersham, 


has spoken and 
Our World” will chal- 


time ” 


‘ague, we 


not secking “at the 
full membership in the Le 
should co-operate with it in all its 
activities which do rise to 
controversy. 

Of course this proposal will not 
satisfy the idealists, who insist on the 
ultimate or nothing, nor will it satisfy 
the “ irreconcilables,” who will have 
nothing for fear that it lead to 
the ultimate; but it will surely 
mand support from that great body of 
middle ground opinion that likes the 
feel of the bird in the hand, however 
many birds there may be in the bush. 
And it may be received with favor from 
of the idealists, who will be dis- 


present 


not give 


may 
com- 


some 
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posed to accept co-operation with the 
League as marking a stage in the pro- 
gress of the country toward the final 
goal of theire hope—America’s mem- 
bership in the League as. full and com- 
plete. 

But the question that all groups 
will ask—of this there can be little 
doubt—will be as: to the kind and de- 
gree of co-operation in realizing this 
proposal which the former Attorney 
General will receive from the other 
members of the “ Thirty One,” who 
signed the famous Manifesto, espec- 
ially the: two co-signers who are now 
in the Cabinet, and above all, the ex- 
tent to which President Harding will 
heed their recommendations, if they 
all support Mr. Wickersham’s sug- 
gestions. 

What a fine thing, it would be if a 
sound policy of international co-oper- 
ation, beginning as Mr. Wickersham 


has suggested, could be developed 
without the question becoming an 


issue of party politics. Secretary 
Hughes, with the prestige he has 


gained from the Washington Confer- 
ence, could develop such a policy. 


Hersert S. Houston. 





GENOA OPENS IN A STORM 
HE first week of the Genoa con- 


ference ended in a sensational sur- 
prise that may wreck it. Germany and 
Russia independent 
treaty without 
either the knowledge or approval of 
the other countries represented. This 
would seem to be flying in the face of 
the spirit of the Conference, as the 
protest signed by England, France, 
Italy, Japan and the Little Entente 
so vigorously declares. As the family 
of nations—over thirty of them—were 
again under a common roof, after a 
desolating war, it was to be expected 
that they would reach common agree- 
ments together and not divisive agree- 


concluded = an 


between themselves, 
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ments separately. Germany has again 
disappointed that great body of pub- 
lic opinion in America that devoutly 
hoped to see Genoa the beginning of 
an era of reconciliation. 

‘Of course this squall on the Medi- 
terranean may clear the air; and again 
it may be the forerunner of a blasting 
storm. As this issue of “Our World” 
goes to: press the barometer indicates 
bad weather. But despite this begin- 
ning at Genoa, it would appear that 
some foundations must be laid at the 
Conference, on which the shattered 
world may again rear its walls. Unless 
they can be laid the future is dark in- 
deed. 

In the June issue, “ Our World ” 
will undertake to present a group of 
articles that will endeavor to outline 
the real conditions in Germany, spiri- 
tual and political, as well as economic 
and industrial. The developments at 
Genoa throw into high relief the 
necessity of understanding Germany, 
if we are to understand the world. 





THE TURK WINS 


T’ the Conference of Algeciras in 
1906, which was summoned to 
settle the destiny of Morocco, some 
newspaper men asked the Moorish 
Delegate, El Menebbi, if he were not 
worried about European — encroach- 
ments on the independence of his coun- 
try. 

* No,” said he, blandly. ‘ Europe 
cannot agree. Two years ago I told 
a little lie and it has kept Christendom 
in discord ever since. My country is 
very poor, but our Treasury is full of 
lies.”’ 

It is by such tactics, relying on the 
divisions of Christendom, rather than 
on force of arms, that Mustapha 
Kemel Pasha, the leader of the Turkish 
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Nationalists, has won a complete diplo- 

tic victory over the * victors,” and 
has compelled them to rewrite the 
"- ity of Sevres. 

Che diplomats at the Paris Confer- 
ence who called themselves * realists ” 
and preferred “practical solutions” to 
whit they scoffed at as * American 
idealism ” had everything their own 
way in making this Treaty. We had 
not declared war on the: Sultan and so 
we had no voice in the Treaty which 
dismembered his Empire. The Treaty 
of Sevres was not tainted by our * im- 
practical idealism.” It was, without 
dispute, the worst document turned 
out by the Peace Conference. It is the 
first to be abandoned, as “ impracti- 
eal,” by its framers. 

The Treaties of St. Germain and of 
the Trianon, which dismembered Aus- 
tria-Hungary, were at least based 
on *“ self-determination.”? Those who 
benefited by the break-up of the Haps- 
burg Empire were the people imme- 
diately concerned, the subject races 
From 
viewpoint, these two 


which gained independence. 
our American 
Treaties can be criticized in detail, but 
they were right in principle. 

The Treaty.of Sevres was quite dif- 
ferent. It promised freedom to a few 
oppressed Christian peoples—Arme- 
nians and Greeks—but the principal 
heneficiaries of the partition were the 
Great Powers of the West—Britain, 
France and Italy. Turkey was divided 
up among the Victors as spoils of war. 
That is, it was divided up on paper. 

This would have been bad enough by 
itself, but none of the Victors were sat- 
Dozens of se- 





isfied with the <livision. 
cret treaties have been solemnly nego- 
tiated and quickly violated in the 
scramble for the biggest share of the 
spoils. In.almost every language there 
is an old proverb, which says: “ No set- 
tlement is final till it is friendly.” But 
such homely wisdom has little meaning 
for “ realistic statesmen.” All the gov- 
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ernments involved have tried by chi- 

chanery and double dealing to get 

more than their share of the bearskin 
before the bear was really dead. 

In the two weeks before the opening 
of the Conference at Genoa, the For- 
eign Ministers of the Allied Govern- 
ments were meeting, once more in 
Paris, in an effort to unscramble the 
omelet, which their * practical meth- 
ods” had created in the unworkable 
Treaty of Sevres. They have had to 
admit their own defeat and have ad- 
ministered stimulants to the Sick Man 
of Europe—trying once more to put 
Humpty Dumpty together again. 

The moralist will condemn the mo- 
tives of the secret diplomacy and open 
betrayals, which have made so ghastly 
a scandal of the Near Eastern: negotia- 
tions. The average citizen will hold 
his head in dizzy bewilderment that 
could solemnly sign 
impracti- 
cal” a document as that Treaty of 
Peace with Turkey or the unworkable 
secret agreements that accompanied it. 

Gradually the delusions of the self- 
styled “ realists,” which dominated the 
negotiations after the war, are wear- 
ing thin. The demands of common 
sense and common decency can no 
longer be dismissed as * 
We may hope that the werld has 
learned something from the Turkish 
fiasco. Perhaps the delegates at Genoa 
will recall the proverbial wisdom of 
the fathers. “ No settlement is final 
till it is friendly.” 


grown-up) men 


“e 


their names to so absurdly 


fool idealism.” 





THE STRANGERS AT GENOA 
HE Maps on pages 33 and 35 are 
especially recommended to our 
readers, as showing how essential it 
was to invite Germany and Russia to 
Genoa. 
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Any attempt to reorganize the eco- 
nomic life of Europe, which would ig- 
nore its largest industrial unit, Ger- 
many, and its largest 
area, Russia, would be foredoomed to 
failure. 

The presence of the Germans at this 
Conference is not so exciting as that 
of the Soviet envoys. To be sure, it is 
the first time that German delegates 
have been received on an equal footing, 
but there have been many informal and 
semi-informal 


agricultural 


between the 
former enemies. The ice has been 
broken. While the Germans led off 
with something surprising, Chancellor 
Wirth’s speech at the opening session 


meetings 


went off as per previous arrangement 
—a model of long drawn-out dullness. 

There are more prospects of thrills 
from the meeting of the Entente 
Powers with their former ally— 
Russia. Nobody knows how the Rus- 
sians will behave and their moves are 
watched with the closest attention. 

In the first session, Chicherin, a new- 
comer, scored heavily in a tilt with the 
veteran French diplomat, Barthou. 
The * Barbarian,” who was expected 
to use a stone-axe, handled the rapier 
of polite society and drew blood from 
a practised fencer. 

Not till the last session is over will 
anyone be quite sure they know what 
to expect from the Russians. Theirs 
is the spotlight. 





REVOLUTIONARY DIPLOMACY 
LOYD GEORGE believes that 


Communists and Capitalists have 
a common economic interest in restor- 
ing the old mechanism of production 
and exchange, se compelling that good 
results can be obtained by bringing 
them together in Conference—or at 





least that good beginnings can be 
made. But before hopeful results can 
be expected, it is very necessary to 
reach an accord on what these com- 
If you do not agree 
on something it is impossible to nego- 
tiate. 

Trotzky, as Chief of the Soviet Mis- 
sion, at Brest-Litovsk in 1918, put 
into practice what he proudly called 
* Revolutionary Diplomacy.” 

Russian and German Delegations 
met in the old fortress.at Brest-Litovsk. 
They talked for days, but without re- 
sults. The Germans thought their 
purpose was to agree on terms for end- 
ing hostilities on the Eastern Front. 
There were certain economic advan- 
tages they wished to gain from Rus- 
sia, but their principal objective was 
an Eastern Peace, which would allow 
them to throw their entire weight on 
the Western Front. Not so with 


mon interests are. 


Trotsky. He was very little interested 


in Peace. He wished to start a Revo- 
lutionary Civil War in Germany. The 
wrangling, the exchange of personal 
insults, the stump speeches at Brest- 
Litovsk could hardly be called * diplo- 
matic negotiations.” 

There is considerable amusement to 
be gained from reading the memoires 
of the German delegates at Brest- 
Litovsk. They were bewildered by 
Trotzky’s refusal to negotiate, indig- 
nant at his efforts, which seemed most 
ungentlemanly to them, to talk over 
their heads and incite rebellion in their 
rear. At last they lost patience: and 
ordered their troops, which they want- 
ed to use in the West, to advance into 
Russia. Trotzky finally had to accept 
terms much werse than thoes» which 
were first proposed by the Germans. 
But he had not wanted to negotiate, 
he had preferred to agitate. 

If the Russian Delegation at Genoa 
wants to negotiate there is hope that, 
in spite of every difficulty, an under- 
standing may be reached. The ques- 
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tion of real interest—which only time 
will answer—is ** Do the Russians want 
to negotiate?” 

Lloyd George hopes to find some 
middle ground on which the extremists 
can meet in negotiations and reach 
agreement. If he succeeds it will be 
very much more than a great personal 
triumph, it will be constructive states- 
manship of a kind, which leaves an im- 
press on history. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA 


HERE is a picture in the gallery 

at Moscow, which clears up an 
obscure passage in the Bible. It ex- 
plains why the Christ did not reply 
when Pilate asked: * What is Truth?’’ 
Nikolai Gay, a friend and disciple of 
Tolstoi, put his conception of this 
on canvas—a powerful and 
tragic conception. Jesus, the Man, had 
just been flogged. He leans against 
the wall facing you, splashes of bleod 
from the crown of thorns are on His 
cheeks, the marks of the torture and 
indignities are on His face. But you 
see only the square and corpulent back 
of Pilate, bull neck, 
cropped bullet head. 
you understand why 


scene 


his his close 
One glance, and 
there was no re- 
Noth- 
ing which seemed true to this scourgea 
Man 
any chance be comprehensible to that 
proud, Roman Proconsul. 
The “ Truth” of one was ineviiably 
falsehood to the other. 

The not have to be 
so gross as in this painting, to make it 
terribly difficult to agree on what is 
Truth. 

To the eyes of the Western world, 
Chicherin is the representative of those 
Bolshevist Murderers, 


ply to that sneering question. 
despised and rejected—could bv 


overfed, 


contrast does 


who have exe- 
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cuted without trial an appalling num- 
ber of their fellow citizens, looted their 
own country and are seeking to spread 


their devastating rule the world 
around. ‘To Chicherin, his new asso- 


ciates about the Conference table are 
representatives of a soulless capitalistic 
system, which for decades has ground 
the faces of the poor and at last un- 
chained—in the hope of profits—-the 
War which has racked the world. He 
reproaches them with having support- 
ed the Cossack adventurer, Semenov, 
whom General Graves, who commanded 
our forces in Siberia, has denounced 
before a Senate Committee as a pecu- 
liarly blood-stained — bandit. Each 
thinks that the other is responsible for 
the famine which decimates Russia. 
The official statements issued by the 
Soviets seem to us a spider’s web of 
malicious deceit. And what seems to 


us here quite obviously true is de- 
nounced in Moscow as lying propa- 
ganda. 





ALLIES IN COMMON SENSE 


UR suggestion last month that 

the activities of the Little En- 
tente were worth watching has been 
already justified. 
Czecho-Slovakia, has come out in a 
public statement just before the open- 
ing of the Genoa Conference in which 
one point is especially significant. 


Premier Benes, of 


Speaking in the name of the group 
of new nations in Eastern Europe- 
Poland ineluded—which have worked 
out in preliminary conferences a joint 
program to support at Genoa, he said 
that there could be no final solution 
of the economic problems of Europe 
until the question of German Rep- 
arations was satisfactorily 
of. A statement from this 


disposed 


source, 
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so squarely in contradiction with the 
French position, indicates that France 
is losing her influence in Eastern Eu- 


rope. It is especially striking that 
Poland should adhere to a program 


so distasteful to Paris. These little 
states of Eastern Europe, by learn- 
ing how to stand together, have ac- 
quired sufficient self confidence to criti- 
cise openly the Great Powers of the 
West. 





WHERE DOES FRANCE STAND? 


HE present rulers of France have 

an unfortunate habit of putting 
their worst foot forward into the light 
of publicity. They very seldom men- 
tion the real justification of their 
nervous attitude, which is the failure 
of this country to stand by. 

Our delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference persuaded them, by the prom- 
ise of a treaty pledging immediate sup- 
port in case of an unprovoked attack, 
to give up the strategic frontier, 
which was demanded by their military 
experts. After we had got them to 
forego the annexation of the Rhine- 
land, we repudiated the Treaty of 
Guarantee and refused also the pro- 
tection which our membership in the 
League would have given them. As 
long as France is left in military iso- 
lation, with an unprotected frontier, 
no one—we least of all—can quarrel 
with her desire to keep her sword 
sharp. 

As long as we insist on collecting 
cent that France owes us, we 
can scarcely blame her for trying to 
collect all she can from those who owe 
As Lloyd George said to the 
House of Commons before leaving for 
Genoa, the basic fact about repara- 
tions is that there is something to re- 
pair. All discussions of the subject 


every 


her. 


boil down to the question, who shall 
pay for the restoration, France or 
Germany? The destruction caused by 
the German armies must be repaired. 
By whom? 

It is such conditions as these which 
favor the maintenance in office of the 
most uncompromising of the French 
politicians. The Friends of France 
in search for comfort must turn away 
from the * snarling ” politicians of the 
* square-fisted ” clique (see the car- 
toon from Le Rire on page 104) to 
their political opponents in France, 
who daily become more outspoken. 

It is worthy of note that the last 
important vote in the Chamber of 
Deputies, just before the Genoa Con- 
ference opened, was on this question of 
armament. The Premier advocated a 
substantial cut in the army by re- 
ducing the length of compulsory mili- 
tary service to eighteen months. The 
opposition demanded a further cut to 
twelve months. After a very heated 
debate the Premier won by a small ma- 
jority—the smallest he has ever re- 
ceived. Popular opposition to the 
* square-fisted ” policy appears to be 
growing. 





THE VACANT CHAIR 

VERY despatch from Europe on 

the political situation shows a 
constantly shifting balance of power 
-now backward looking Bourbons, 
who have learned nothing and forgot- 
ten nothing, seem to control—then 
suddenly there is a shift of weight and 
more liberal and hopeful forces are in 
the ascendancy. These two camps, 
who struggle for power, can not be 
divided by national frontiers. It is 
no longer a war between countries. 
It is a hardly less passionate strug- 
gle between Pan-Chauvinism and Pan- 
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Liberalism. There is not a country 
in all the world which is not in the 
grip of such internal conflict. 

How delicate is the balance is il- 
lustrated in the recent history of Ire- 
land. <A before the armistice 
brought a stop to the civil war, it 
looked as though the Die-Hard Union- 
ists were in undisputed control of the 
government in London. Suddenly the 
balance shifted and, without any noise 
of revolution, liberal counsel prevailed 
and the Cabinet at Westminster of- 
fered the Irish a much more generous 
settlement than the friends of either 
party had dared to hope. 

A study of the British newspapers 
of that period leaves little doubt that 
the desire for American good will was 
largely influential in bringing about 
this shift. The Washington Confer- 
ence was in the offing. Knowledge in 
England that American opinion 
restless over the news from Ire- 


month 


was 
ve ry 
land was a great asset to all those 
Englishmen who were urging their gov- 
ernment to act liberally towards Ire- 
land. 

The reports from the first few days 
of the Conference indicate a 
similar play of forces. The balance 
Perhaps Lloyd George 


Genoa 


is very delicate. 
will sueceed in getting discussion of 
Perhaps Benes may 
force the issue on Reparations and get 
it before the Conference. Unless they 
succeed nothing very important can 
be done. Without the reduction of 
armaments, it is idle to talk of bal- 
oncing budgets and stopping the flood 
of paper money. Until the Repara- 
tion Problem is settled, there can be 
no stabilizing of exchange. We have 
very vital interests in such matters, 
but our chair at the Conference Table 
is vacant. 


If we 


disarmament. 


suffer for our timid absten- 


tion, we have only ourselves to blame. 
The pity of it is that all the Liberals 


in Europe, who are fighting our bat- 
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tles against the reaction, know that 
we could bring sufficient power and 
influence to the discussions to swing 
the balance. 
sure their success, our absence may de- 
feat them. The more delicate the bal- 
ance between the two forces the greater 
seems the betrayal of our friends in 
our refusal to participate. 

We were glad enough: to have their 
help at Washington. But now that 
we have used them—* Let them set- 
tle their own affairs.” 


Our presence would as- 





TACNA-ARICA 


HE controversy between Chile and 
Peru which is now being dis- 
cussed at Washington is not so: grand- 
iose as those which perplex the Con- 
ference at Genoa, but for us it has an 
interest much greater than the value 
of the real estate involved. It is the 
most serious frontier dispute on our 
side of the world. On a small seale it 
is similar to the problems which are at 
once more acute and very much. more 
extensive in Europe. 

For every mile of disputed frontier 
in this Hemisphere there are hundreds 
on the other. For thwarted 
* national aspiration” on our side of 
the Atlantic there are scores in Eu- 
rope. 

This is the aspect which gives most 
importance to the present negotiations 
at Washington. It is something of a 
test case. We may be sure that Eu- 
rope, torn by so many similar but more 
complicated disputes, will watch the 
closely. Unless Mr. 
Hughes, by his diplomatic interven- 
tion, is able to: bring about a mu- 
tually satisfactory settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica dispute, we will have no 
right to scold Europe about wrangles 
over Fiume, Upper Silesia and Vilna. 


every 


proceedings 














NIKITA BALIEFF 


The Russia That Laughs 


“La Theatre de la Chauve-Souris” from Moscow Tells the World as 
Much About the Soul of Russia as All the Literature Which 
Has Been Written on the Subject 


By 
With a sketch 
few philosopher of high 
standing and unimpeachable 
scholarship has written that he 
gained a clearer conception of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
trom a handful of Horace’s Odes than 
he did from Mr. Gibbon’s well known 
treatise on the subject. An eminent 
British critic says he learned more 
ibout the United States from Charlie 
Chaplin’s film, “ A Dog’s Life,” than 
he did from some years’ study of 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 
There is no possible way of disprov- 
ing these statements, so one is quite 
safe in repeating them. 
Since the Russian Revolution in 
1906 a great deal has been written 
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by 
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about Russia. It is estimated that if 
the energy expended in pounding t ype- 
writer keys on the subject could be 
converted into horsepower it would be 
sufficient to propel a 45,000 ton bat- 
tleship at the rate of eighteen knots 
an hour continuously for the next 
twenty years. Yet despite all these 
tons of manuscript, how much do we 
really know about Russia—the real 
Russia, the Russia that thinks, and 
laughs, and weeps, and dreams? 

Not much, really. You can’t under- 
stand an alien race by reading books 
about them studying statistics 
about them. You must somehow for- 
get the barriers of language and race 
and custom, and meet them as men 


or 
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“ Chastoushki,” Described by Balieff as “ Russian Ditties” 


and women, find out what they laugh 
about and what they think is beautiful. 
And it is in the realm of art—any art 
—that the world speaks this common 
language. Beauty is always beauty. 
Laughter is always laughter. It is 
Rodin that we share the 
(often forgotten) gusto of the Latin 
imagination, through old Wagner 
that we comprehend and relish the 
splendid Teuton 


through 


barbarism of the 
temperament. 

\ny art provides this common meet- 
perhaps it is the 
drama which provides it most conspic- 


ing ground: but 


uously. For the drama is a public 
art. You may stand on the stage of 


any theatre in any land, and as your 
eye travels from the gleaming shirt 
and gleaming arms of the 
rows to the towsled heads 


fronts 
orchestra 
and gorgeous neckties of the gallery, 
you have before you a pretty repre- 
sentative cross section of the city you 
happen to be in, whether you happen 
to be in Moscow or Dubuque, Iowa. 
And the play which is presented in 
the theatre, to live, must feed upon the 
favor of the restive, manifold-minded 


If the 


miniature city, its audience. 
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The March of the Wooden Soldiers 


play does live it must indeed be a very 
faithful expression, a pretty accurate 
projection, of the national culture 
which produces it. 

It is said that in Russia, under the 
inscrutable Lenin, the theatre is the 
medium of thought expression 
which has been left unmuzzled. They 
have said what they liked on the stage, 
while newspapers have been suppressed 
and novelists shot at sunrise. Satire, 
ridicule, burlesque of the upstart gov- 
ernment, all have had their way on 
Only on the stage. It is a 
proof of Lenin’s great cunning—or 
genius—that he this 
safety valve for the resentment which 
he knew must smoulder about him. 
Only in the theatre is Russia her old 
self, her real self; and that is the 
Russia the world wants to know about. 
That is to say we want to know the 
Russian people; for only as we know 
them can we comprehend the huge, 
mysterious experiment in government 


which they are making. 


one 


the stage. 


provided one 


So it was really a most important 
thing that Mr. Morris Gest did when 
he brought the thoroughly Russian, 
and thoroughly delightful “ Théatre 
de la Chauve-Souris ” to this country. 
Nothing could be more subtly exposi- 
tory of the much-misunderstood land 
than this essentially impromptu enter- 
tainment from the Greenwich Village 
of Moscow. I am tempted to make 
this point for you in the way it was 
made for me. When I talked to Mr. 
Gest he said, “If you had been in 
Moscow and had dined with an actor 
and gone to the ‘ Chauve-Souris’ 
later, something like this might have 
happened. The actor who had been 
your guest would appear on the tiny 
restaurant stage and say, ‘ Well, I 
had dinner with Mr. Andrews tonight. 
The soup was terrible. And just to 
show you what can happen to a funny 
story when told by a dumb bell, I’m 
going to tell you the wheeze he told 
me—just as he told it ...’” It is 
as racy, as intimate and personal—in 











KENNETH 
the Moscow sense— 
as that. 

The entertainment 
originated in_ the 
little Bat restaurant 
in Moscow, where the 
actors of the town 
used to gather after 
the evening’s work 
and devise stunts to 
amuse _ themselves. 
The fame of these 
exclusive little shows 
spread, and finally 
the public was ad- 


mitted to see them, 
and Balieff’s Bat 
Theatre became a 
fad. In New York 


of course, of neces- 
sity, it was somewhat 
conventionalized, but 


only slightly. It 
was all in Russian, 


but that didn’t seem 


to matter. Some- 
how, even through 
that bizarre lan- 


guage, the wild gay- 
ety blazed its way. 
It was strange, for- 
but somehow 
it was gay. The New 
York public (always 
receptive, always ready to make 
room for what is new) responded will- 
ingly ; at first with curiosity, then with 
real interest, and finally because “ La 
Chauve-Souris,” no matter why, hon- 
estly gave them a good time. 

New York went, in its thousands, 
to see this show. They found there, 
in the Forty-ninth Street theatre, Rus- 
sia herself. They found that in the 
inimitable Balieff Russia has her Ed 
Wynn. They found that in the 
“Wooden Soldiers” Russia has her 
Fred Stones. In the sprightly “ Ka- 
tinka,” a sort of miniature “ Music 
Box Revue,” there reminder 


elen ; 


was a 
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The Troubles of a Man-About-Town 


that Russia has, and likes, her jazz. 

In other words, after sitting through 
this pleasant show, we have possibly a 
more actual, more personal concep- 
tion of Russia than we could get in 


any other way. Perhaps this is 
true, perhaps it isn’t. But there 
is a little story just worth tell- 
ing in this connection. On a_ night 


that Herbert Hoover was in town, 
the management gave him a special 
invitation to “La  Chauve- 
It became known of course, 
behind the scenes, that the man re- 
sponsible for the feeding of Russia’s 


millions was to sit out in front. Never 


see 


Souris.” 
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has there been such a performance of 
* La Chauve-Souris.” The actors put 
their very souls into those songs and 
Where usually they 
left the stage with a laugh and an airy 


dances of theirs. 
bow—on this night there were tears 
behind their smiles. It was as though 
Russia, the vast and inarticulate, was 
finding a way at last through this rov- 
ing band of troubadours to express 
ler thanks to America. It was rather 
tremendous. When the final curtain 
fell something of that drama within a 
drama had made itself felt throughout 
the little theatre. The audience rose 
and cheered like college boys, or 
Houston street delicatessen keepers at 
the Opera. Hoover had spent most 
of that day in conference with his local 


American Relief Ad- 


associates in the 


THE 


ministration to decide whether he 
should discontinue his relief work in 
Russia. Now comes the good part. 
When he got on his train for Washing- 
ton that night, he said quietly, “ I’ve 
made up my mind to see this thing 
through.” I don’t vouch for the truth 
of the story—but it was told to me by 
Mr. Gest himself .. . 

It is a good story, and even if the 
recording angel was forced to make 
another note in the big book, it does 
illustrate an idea. Certainly no one 
could feel quite the toward 
Russia after “ La Chauve-Souris ” as 
he did before. That is the point. 
Russia is starving now and needs the 
help of the world; but most of all she 
needs to be understood as a nation of 
people who laugh, and sing, and weep. 
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A CERTAIN SAILOR-MAN’S EL DORADO 


Out of this desolate region Chile has extracted a war indemnity twenty times greater than the 
indemnity imposed upon France by Germany in 1871 


Bolivia’s Shuttered Window 


For Forty Years Bolivia Has Been Without a Port on the Sea—This 
Vexing South American Question, in Which Peru and Chile 
are Involved, to be Dealt With at Washington 


By Sterpuen Bonsar 


Stephen Bonsal, author, traveler and war correspondent, is very familiar with the 
details of the perplexing questions which, in anticipation of the Conference upon the 
subject to be held in Washington this month, he here endeavors to elucidate. Mr. 
Bonsal has visited the “lost provinces,” the adjacent and interested countries— 
indeed, every capital and most of the commercial ports of the South American 


states. 


In 1912, he made a somewhat adventurous trip overland from Asuncion, 


Paraguay, to Rio, and as a result of this and other unusual experiences, he is of the 
opinion that the interior of the long neglected continent to the south of us, is less 


well known than the heart of Africa. 


ATE in the sixties of the last 
L, century an English sailorman 

discovered that the uninhabited 
and most inhospitable looking desert 
of Tarapacad, owned by Bolivia and 
intruding on the Pacific coast line, be- 
tween the conventional boundaries of 
Chile and Peru, contained nitrate 


deposits rich beyond the dreams of 
Even when this bluff sailor- 
man blossomed out as a Jubilee mil- 
lionaire, forswore the sea, and in some 
strange way became a “ colonel,” he 
never abandoned the hearty manners 
or the strong sea-roll that made him 
a marked man in the sporting and 


avarice, 
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THE TACNA-ARICA DISTRICT 


political world of what was then 
Merrie England. Following on his 
pioneer footsteps, there came to this 
long abandoned coast, get-rich men 
from all over the world. In _ these 
groups, Chileans, favored by geo- 
graphical propinquity, predominated, 
and soon scores of Chilean companies 
were profitably exploiting these long 
unsuspected sources of wealth. 

Up the hill and beyond the coastal 
Andes, on the roof of the South Amer- 
ican world, the people of Bolivia 
watched these developments with 
mixed feelings and increasing interest. 
Millions were being taken out of their 
formerly poverty stricken province 
and the Chileans apparently grudged 
the taxes and the fiscal charges which 
the Bolivians saw fit to impose. Out 
of the friction that was natural and 
perhaps inevitable in the circum- 
stances, arose the unfriendly condi- 
tions which resulted in the War of the 
Pacific as it is called, which finally 
broke out in 1879 between Chile on 
one side and Peru and Bolivia on the 
other. 

The struggle resulted in a military 
and naval victory for Chile and the 
vanquished were despoiled in accor- 
dance with all the then recognized 
canons of international law. Chile 
held Tarapaca which she had overrun 
and conquered and out of its wealth 
she had extracted a war indeunity in 
nitrates at least twenty times greater 
than the indemnity imposed upon 
France by Germany in 1871. 

The districts to the north of these 
desolate scenes of underlying wealth, 
the lands of Tacna and Arica, about 
which there had long slumbered a dis- 
pute between Bolivia and Peru, were 
also held militarily by Chile, but in 
the treaty settlement signed at Ancon, 
outside of Lima, Chile agreed that the 
ultimate sovereignty of these less im- 
portant provinces should be settled by 
a plebiscite. It was further agreed, 
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to temper the edge of this somewhat 
sharp instrument, that the country 
h failed to secure the majority 
would be given the sum of five 
million dollars by the victor in the 
election as a consolation. 


The West Coast Problem 


Unfortunately the 
which the plebiscite was to be held 


wh 


vot 


terms under 
were left rather vague and the metes 
and the bounds of the precise territory 
subject to this provision were not 
definitely drawn. More expe- 
rienced diplomats than those who here 
did the drafting have been equally 
negligent. and it does not become Eu- 
ropean diplomatists to cast the first 
Because of the vagueness of 
the geographical limits, the uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the pleb- 
iscite area, there was a considerable 
element of doubt as to the result of a 
fair and free election. In the circum- 
stances, the negotiations were long 
drawn out, the plebiscite was never 
arranged, and Chile remained in pos- 
session of the territory subject to this 
provision as well as the more valuable 
district she had annexed outright. 
This state of affairs, unhappily 
enough, has bred all manner of un- 


very 


stone. 


friendliness and has brought the 
countries directly involved and some 


others to the brink of war many times. 
To those who prefer to take a super- 
the 


ficial view of things, resulting 


“West Coast problem” gradually 
came to be known as the Alsace-Lor- 


raine question of South America, al- 
though the inherent differences in the 
problems much strongly 
marked than are the few evident points 
of resemblance. However, it is true 
lost prov- 
inces * has disturbed South America 
for nearly as long as the Alsatian ques- 
tion disturbed Europe. And it is also 
clear that if further neglected by the 
moral forces of mankind, this dispute 


are more 


that the dispute over the 
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may possibly end in a deplorable and 
unnecessary war. 

At Paris, ex-President Montes of 
Bolivia made formally to President 
Wilson, and through him informally 
to the representatives of Chile and 
Peru, a proposition which, if the dis- 
pute were as simple as it appears on 
the surface, could hardly have failed 
in securing a_ settlement which the 
commonsense of the South American 
demanded. 


world has long since 
The Montes argument was _ this: 


Both Peru and Chile have hundreds of 
miles of coast line, much more than 
they know what to do with. Bolivia 
has none. Chile and Peru are com- 
mitted to a plebiscite in which one 
must lose. One or the other must re- 
ceive an adverse vote. How sensible 
then it would be, argued the ex-Presi- 
dent, if both the disputants should 
forego their claims upon Arica, which 
they not need, and in return 
receive from Bolivia five million dol- 
lars each which she was prepared to 
pay them. 


Perws Holy Writ 


Unfortunately, as it seemed to those 
who sought a settlement of the vexing 
problem, Peru demurred. Her people, 
of course, regard the documents and 
the royal patents which gave to the 
viceroyalty of Peru the possession of 
the Pacific coast to the Anto- 
fogasta line as having the sanctity of 
holy writ, and anything that clashes 
with this claim is discarded as utterly 
Peru suggested that Bo- 


do 


down 


spurious. 


livia be given a port in the prov- 
ince of Tarapaca, which once be- 


longed to her, and not in the district 
of Arica, which belonged to Peru, and 
which the Peruvians had only agreed 
to alienate after the verdict of battle 
had been sanctioned at the polls, a 
vote which, it was suggested, Chile had 
never cared to face. It was further 


stated that Peru was not averse to 
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arbitration or to adjudication, but 
whatever mechanism or tribunal was 
selected, Peru insisted that all the pro- 
visions of the Ancon Treaty be sub- 
mitted and not merely those provisions 
that were still unfulfilled. The hope 
of an immediate settlement vanished 
as did shortly afterward the “ West 
Coast ” question from the purview of 
the World Congress. 

It has been estimated, conserva- 
tively I think, that if the official docu- 
ments that have been published in 
regard to the Arica plebiscite were 
carefully spread out and piled up in 
an orderly manner, they would cover 
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THE ALAMADA, THE PRINCIPAL BOULEVARD OF TACNA 





South America from Panama to the 
Horn with parchment done up in red 
tape to the unvarying depth of three 
feet. Be this as it may, however, the 
essential facts are these: 

In the disputed territory the influx 
of Chileans since the war and _ the 
resulting seizure of the disputed terri- 
tory has probably been greater than 
that of any other nationality. Per- 
haps Chile procrastinates in regard to 
the plebiscite because she feels time 
is on her side. 

But there is another uncertainty 
which undoubtedly adds to the hazards 
of the long-deferred election. The 
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of the disputed 
is formed by a little river 
inland 
ken of the seacoast 


northern boundary 
territory 
which a few miles where it 
passes beyond the 
geographers and the diplomats who 
drew up the treaty of Ancon, branches 
number of and the 
question arises which is the boundary 
water? The Chileans lean toward. one 
of the southern tributaries and the 
Peruvians are confident that the most 
northerly branch is the main stream. 
Now between the northern and the 


into a streams 


southern branch there is a Peruvian 
about ten 
patriotic 


thousand 


Ob- 


population of 


primitive, but souls. 
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viously, if they were included in the 
plebiscite district, the outcome of the 
vote might realize all the aspirations 
of the government in Lima. However, 
without prejudging a question upon 
which I have no first hand knowledge, 
and have never ventured to form an 
opinion, it must be admitted that the 
stubborn fact of this Peruvian enclave 
color the view of the Peruvian 


may 
and Chilean geographers who evi- 
dently find it so difficult to render a 
purely scientific decision as to the 


northern boundary. 
When in Tacna and Arica, I inter- 
rogated all the inhabitants with whom 
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THE SECRET OF THE TROUBLE 





The barren looking land is really the scene of one of the world’s best nitrate deposits. 
Here is one of the nitrate and iodine refining establishments 


I was brought in contact, and I cer- 
tainly gathered the impression that if 
confined to these towns the vote 
would be favorable to Bolivia, granted, 
of course, that this country were 
admitted to the plebiscite which, at 
least under the terms of the treaty, 
she is not. 

And here we come to the military 
angle of the problem so generally and 
so unwisely overlooked. For nearly 
a thousand miles, the territory of 
southern Peru, the disputed provinces, 
and the territory of northern Chile, is 
absolutely barren of all that is neces- 
sary to human sustenance. If crows 
should cross it they would have to 
this 
long strip of desert there is an oasis 
and unfortunately that is the district 
of Tacna and Arica still in dispute. 
It is probably without great mineral 
wealth, it is certainly without the 
nitrate deposits which have made of 


carry their own provisions. In 


Tarapaca, the province to the south, 


the Golconda of the modern world. 


The garrisons in southern Peru have 
to be subsisted from the north, and 
everything they consume reaches them 
over the 


The same condition 


sea, 





obtains in northern Chile where there 
is boundless wealth, but nothing to 
eat. Should Chile, in the case of hos- 
tilities, lose control of the sea, her 
garrisons would be starved out and if 
Chile should maintain her present sea 
control, the Peruvian garrisons would 
be of no value and would probably 
perish miserably. Arica is not only a 
desirable port and the natural outlet 
for Bolivian exports and commerce, 
it is a military oasis in a nitrate desert. 
There is abundant water, and artificial 
irrigation is not required. The sur- 
rounding country for twenty or thirty 
leagues is a bit of green in an interm- 
inable barren coast line of gray and 
drab. Here a_ garrison whether 
Bolivian, Chilean, or Peruvian, could 
survive in comparative comfort which- 
ever country had control of the sea. 
I think it is clear that as long as the 
fighting regime prevails between na- 
tions as at present, Arica must be 
regarded not only as the natural port 
of Bolivia, but as a military and stra- 
egic point that dominates the disputed 
districts and the adjacent territories. 
I greatly fear that these facts, so gen- 
erally omitted from ea parte state- 
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ments of the tripartite territorial dis- 
pute, contain the very crux of the 
question, and I also fear that until 
they are faced, the chance of a prac- 
tical settlement or adjustment is not 
near. Unfortunately, Arica is‘not only 
the natural port of Bolivia; its pos- 
session carries with it a dominating 
military influence over thousands of 
square miles of territory very much 
more valuable than are the districts 
in immediate dispute. 

Of the more immediate antecedents 
of this most involved question, it is 
impossible to overlook the following 
incidents which have a direct bearing 
on the present situation. They will 
undoubtedly have to be taken into con- 
sideration before the Conference in 
Washington concludes its labors and 
they undoubtedly present difficulties 
not easily removed. The effort which 
President Wilson and General Montes, 
ex-President of Bolivia, made in Paris 
to bring the question before the World 
Congress then assembling and_ to 
achieve a solution before the major 
problems resulting from the Great 
War were taken up failed. But this 
failure was only in the nature of a 
postponement. As soon as the League 
of Nations was constituted, the ques- 
tion was brought to its attention upon 
the initiative of Bolivia and finally the 
dispute as it was officially called 
“over the revision of the Treaty of 
1904 following the war between Boliva 
and Peru on one hand, and Chile on 
the other,” came before the Second 
Assembly sitting in Geneva. 

Bolivia contended that the Treaty 
had been imposed upon her by force, 
that failure to carry out certain fund- 
amental articles of the Treaty for 
which Chile was to blame, involved a 
permanent menace of war; and that 
as a result of the Treaty, Bolivia is 
deprived of access to the sea. Chile 
maintained that the Assembly was 
incompetent to consider the question, 
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IN THE MINES 


Chile yields 10,000 tons of nitrate a day; much 
of it comes to the United States. 
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THE HARBOR BOLIVIA WANTS 





A view of the water front which Bolivia feels she should control 


but consented to the reference of the 
legal problems involved to a committee 
of three jurists which reported that 
Bolivia’s request not in order 
since the Assembly could not modify 
any treaties. Both Bolivia and Chile 
accepted the decision, and Chile de- 
her readiness to negotiate 
further and directly with Bolivia. 
However, these direct negotiations as 
was easily to be foreseen, did not 
prosper. Upon the opening of the 
Chilean Congress in June, 1921, in 
his official message, President Aless- 
andri practically admitted the failure 
of direct negotiations, emphasized the 
necessity of reaching a solution and 
again suggested a plebiscite. He fur- 
ther proposed a conference of repre- 
sentatives of Peru, Chile, Ecuador 
and Colombia to settle finally the 
boundary of all the west coast repub- 
His program also suggested a 


was 


clared 


lies. 


union of the South American States 





for the solution of their own interna- 
tional problems. On the ground, how- 
ever, that the terms of the Treaty of 
Ancon had not been fulfilled, he 
refused to participate in the Centen- 
nial celebration of Peru’s independence 
and there were many other indications 
that the relations between the States 
involved in the dispute were becoming 
embroiled. 

The last phase of the complicated 
problem which must be solved within 
a few weeks now, in the name of Pan- 
American union and _ solidarity, is 
clean cut and gives greater promise 
of a happy solution. Early in Jan- 
uary last, after preliminary and un- 
official negotiations which had been 
in progress for many months, Secre- 
tary Hughes sent identic notes to the 
Chilian and Peruvian Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, extending to them 
formal invitations to a conference in 
Washington for the purpose of reach- 
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ing an amicable agreement as to the 
fulfillment of the Ancon Treaty of 
1883, or rather, more correctly speak- 
ing, the provisions of that treaty that, 
after the passage of four decades have 
not been complied with. These formal 
notes prompt acceptances 
couched in most appreciative terms 


brought 


from the weary disputants summoned 
to the conference. We would appear 
to be upon the brink of a settlement 
and certainly through American initia- 
tive such a_ settlement is brought 
within the realm of practical politics. 
While the of the proposed 
negotiations is limited to an examina- 
tion of and a friendly ~settlement of 


scope 


the unfulfilled obligations, still the 
suggestion of arbitration, in case 


direct 
common understanding, is not absent. 
It was extremely natural that the 
Bolivians, who are convinced that the 
allocation of one of their dismembered 


negotiations do not bring a 


provinces furnishes the subject matter 
of the dispute, should resent the fact 
that their government has not been 
bidden to officially participate in the 
In answer to a diplo- 
remonstrance which came im- 
mediately from La Paz, President 
Harding makes it quite clear that, for 
least, the réle of the 
limited to 


conference. 
matic 


the present at 


Ame rican government is 
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that of a friend and neighbor who 
considers it her duty to offer a neutral 
ground where, in a friendly reassur- 
ing atmosphere, the problems arising 
between sister republics on the Amer- 
ican continent can be discussed. In 
his courteous reply to Bolivia, Presi- 
dent Harding clearly leaves it to the 
governments of Chile and Peru to 
decide whether they shall consider it 
necessary or to summon 
Bolivia to participate in these im- 
pending negotiations arising under a 
Treaty to which she was not a con- 
tracting party. 

It is almost unthinkable that the 
conference should fail. It seems im- 
possible that a happy adjustment of 
this long vexed problem should not be 
arrived at. Should, this 
cptimistic forecast not be realized, 
the people of Bolivia may rest assured, 
that the resources of diplomacy have 
not been exhausted, and that a way 
will yet be found to do justice to her 
century old claim to access to the 
comity of nations, without injustice to 
her neighbors who are as closely in- 
volved in, though they have not suf- 
fered so much from, the vicious coils 
of an imperialistic system from which 
the world, European as wel! as Ameri- 
can, is only now succeeding in disen- 


advisable 


however, 


tangling itself. 


The bibliography of the Tacna-Arica question is most extensive. In a reduced form, 


it would fill twenty pages of this magazine. 


However, the careful reader will find the 


varying and unfortunately most antagonistic points of view clearly set forth in the 


following publications: 


Bolivia’s Right to an Access of Her Own to the Pacific—Adolfo Ballivian, London, 
1920; Chile and Peru—The Causes of the War of 1879—By Gonzalo Bulnes, Santiago 
(Chile), 1920; A Short Diplomatic History of Chilian-Peruvian Relations—By Adolfo 
Cousino Calderon—University Press, Santiago (Chile), 1920; Bolivia's Case for the 
League of Nations—Jose Carrasco, Selwyn & Blount, London, 1920; Fl Problema de 
Tacna y Arica—Enquity of La Nacion of Buenos Ayres (in Spanish); History of 
Peru—Sir Clement Markham, pp 387428; The Rights of Bolivia to Taena and Arica 

By Ismael Montes, Former President of Bolivia, Stamford, London, 1920; Current 
History for December, 1920; The West Coast Question (Discussion of the Ancon 
Treaty) in the South American Journal, London, January 7, 1922. 








What Is For Sale in Russia 2 


The Advertising Page of a Great Soviet Newspaper—An Unerring 
Barometer of the Country’s Commercial Prosperity 


By Lro Pasvotsky 


Formerly editor of a Russian daily paper, Russkoye Slovo, and of The Russian 
Review, a monthly published in English, Mr. Pasvolsky has made a place for himsel/ 
in our periodicals by his close study of Russian journalism under the Soviets. 
imerican newspapers and magazines. 
author of “ The Economics of Communism.” 

Probably there is no one at present in this country who is more familiar with the 
question which he presents in his article. 
with the viewpoint of the practical newspaperman and of the economist as well. 


translations have appeared in many 


N the advertising page of the 
principal Moscow morning 


paper of February 8th, 1922, 
there are thirty-four display adver- 
tisements. This is the most important 
newspaper in Russia and it is nearly 
year since “the new 
policy ” was announced, which was to 


a economic 
encourage private business enterprise. 
Of these thirty-four display adver- 
twenty-one are announce- 
governmental 
four 


tisements, 
of 


and 


various 
institutions, 


ments 
bureaus are 
announcements of cooperative societies 
and only nine are the advertisements 
of private concerns. 

During the first period of the Soviet 


régime in Russia, the ideas of its 
leaders on some of the fundamental 


questions of the economic organization 
of the country were still unformed. 
There was very little talk at that time 
about the nationalization of industry 
which later on became the distinguish- 
ing feature of the whole régime. The 
Seviet leaders still thought and talked 
in terms of a governmental control 
over the economic life of the country, 
that was to be far-reaching and inti- 
mate beyond any precedent, but was 
still to fall just short of actual expro- 
priation and management. In other 
words, during the first stage of the 


His 
He is the 


Mt 


He comes to the unique study he makes 
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Soviet experiment, the trade and 
industry of the country were to 


remain in private hands, but the gov- 
ernment to exercise gradually 
-:nereasing control. 

The idea of a State advertising 
monopoly which had been suggested 
by a returned emigrant from America, 
who had had some very unsuccessful 
experience as an advertising solicitor, 


was 


was therefore quite feasible, since there 
were still to be things to advertise. 
There were also still to be media of 
advertisement; at that time privately 
owned newspapers and magazines were 
still permitted to exist. 

But this state of affairs lasted only 
a few months. The Soviet régime very 
soon found it necessary to change its 
methods completely. By the summer 
of 1918 all the important industrial 
and trade institutions of the country 
had been nationalized. A government 
trade and banking monopoly was in 
All anti-govern- 
ment publications had been swept out 
of existence. No press remained 
except the official organs of the Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party. A 
new period began in the economic life 
of Russia in which the system of an 
exchange of commodities through the 
instrumentality of trade and adver- 
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complete operation. 
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tising was superseded by governmental 
1° : ~- ry a . 

distribution. There was nothing to 
advertise, and no medium of adver- 
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the official Soviet organs is intended 
to be one of the means of facilitating 
an exchange of commodities which is, 


tising. of course, the essential feature of the 
From the sum- . ANT RT system of private 
mer of 1918 to Tae = industry and 
. > 409 APPLYING LENIN’S TEST = ae 
the spring of 1921 nese . trade. It is in- 
= : i m important : 
Soviet Russia wen gg P onli teresting, _ there- 


lived officially un- : 
der varying forms 


“the new economic policy,’ himself 

used the story of the government ad- 

vertising monopoly as an example. 
Few will dispute with him as to the 


fore, to judge 
from the advertis- 





of this system. = aptness of this illustration. Advertise- =e Pe of the 
Then suddenly the ment gives us a graphic index of the = most important 
Soviet leaders economic life of a community. There = yews paper in 
‘ is no more sensitive barometer to re- = a : 
changed their cova ‘the viee-end fall of preeparity, | Soviet Russia, so 
minds, and Lenin It is exceedingly difficult to get ree = far as circulation 


announced to the liable 


world and to his 


information from a 
whose political passions are stirred 
by civil discord, as in Russia. = concer ned, 


country influence are 


what 


and 


own startled fol- If you compare Mr. Pasvolsky’s = progress has been 
lowing what has analysis of the advertising in the prin- - made by the new 
: t cipal Moscow daily with your own : 
since become morning paper it will throw some system. 
known as “the light on the contemporary life in Rus- Who are the 
. sia—THE EDITORS. ° ; 
new economic pol- advertisers in the 
icy.” Lenin has _eeenais cs Moscow Izvestiya, 


defined this new economic policy as a 
return, in the essential principles, to 
the system which the Soviet leaders 
sought to introduce during the first 
months of their régime, namely, gov- 
ernmental control, rather than gov- 
ernmental operation, in the industrial 
and commercial life of the country. 
The last page of the Moscow Izves- 
tiya, which is the official organ of the 
Soviet government, for February 8, 
1922, is a typical display of commer- 
cial advertising now carried by the 
The other three pages 
of the Jzvestiya are filled with reading 
matter, by means of which political 
life of Soviet Russia, the international 
activities of the government, and the 
new economic policy are expounded 
to the readers of the official Soviet 
organ. The last page is a graphic 
illustration of what this new economic 
policy means in actual application. 


Soviet press. 


The new economic policy of the 
Soviet is claimed to be a return to the 
exercise of private initiative in in- 
dustry and trade. The advertising in 





and what do they advertise? 

Let us take the page which is be- 
fore us and run through the more 
important of the display advertise- 
ments appearing on it. 

At the head of the eight-column 
page are two announcements running 
its whole width. The first is a notice 
that the main office of Izvestiya is now 
authorized to solicit advertisements 
and subscriptions for newspapers and 
periodicals published in Moscow, 
Petrograd, and other Russian cities, 
as well as for periodicals published 
abroad. The word “abroad” is 
especially emphasized and is published 
in large and bold type. The second 
full-width advertisement is to the 
effect that a famous, old restaurant 
has been re-opened in Petrograd. 

In the next advertisement a coope- 
rative engineering society located in 
Moscow announces that it is ready to 
equip small and large flour mills, 
creameries, lumber mills, and all sorts 
of industrial establishments with all the 
machinery. Immediately 


necessary 
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‘* Contracts May Be Made” 


then follow three government ad- 
yertisements. In the first the Division 
of Trade of the Moscow Council of 
National Economy offers for sale in 
large amounts coats, furs, all sorts of 
clotres, gloves, ete., and is in the 
market for large amounts of ready- 
made clothes both for men and for 
women, of furs and of various kinds 
of raw material necessary for the 
clothing industry. In the next adver- 
tisement, another division of the 
Moscow Council offers for sale various 
kinds of sacks, cord, rope, wicker 
baskets and wooden boxes, and is in 
the market for large quantities of the 
same article. In the third announce- 
ment the Chief ~Department of 
Fisheries informs the world in general 
that it is in need of the following 
articles and materials: Grain, fats, 
sugar, cord and thread of all kinds, 
materials for technical equipment, iron 
products of all kinds, nails, white tin, 
rubber rings, leather materials of all 
sorts and descriptions. The list is 
followed by the assurance that “ the 
goods are paid for in cash or are 
exchanged for other goods,” and also 
that “ contracts may be made.” 

Skipping now an advertisement in 
which a publishing house in Moscow 
announces a new almanac for 1922, 
which retails for 40,000 rubles per 
copy and has been published in a 
limited edition, we come to three more 
governmental announcements. The 
first is that of a chemical concern in 
Petrograd used by the government for 
the purpose of making soap, which 
announces that it is in the market 
for all kinds of fats and oils and has 
for sale various kinds of soap, gelatine 
and perfume. Then we have an 
announcement of races ona govern- 
ment-owned track in Petrograd, to 
which private owners of racing horses 
are cordially invited, being assured 


that there is enough fodder to keep 
their entries from starving to death. 
Finally, another governmental institu- 
tion in Petrograd informs the reading 
public that it has been authorized to 
accept subscriptions to the various 
Moscow newspapers. 

We are now well in the second 
column of the Izvestiya advertise- 
ment page. The rest of the column is 
even more varied than the first column 
was. A cooperative organization 
offers paints and varnishes. <A private 
concern announces that it has begun 
to manufacture furniture in the most 
fashionable styles. A trading cor- 
poration ,informs its. prospective cus- 
tomers that, starting with February 7, 
it has opened the retail sale of various 
woolen, cotton and linen goods. The 
State Administration of Wine and 
Liquor Manufacture announces that it 
has begun its operations under the 
authority of a special decree issued 
on January 5, 1922, and is ready to 
purchase wine and alcohol and to sell 
various drinks. 

A Supply of Sauer Kraut 

A chemical laboratory in Moscow 
offers for sale various kinds of sac- 
charine tablets. The Central Cooper- 
ative Administration is looking for a 
person who can take charge of its 
typewriting department. A _ photo- 
engraving concern announces that its 
plant is now in operation. The pro- 
vincial cooperative administration in 
Kostroma has 700,000 barrels of sauer 
kraut for sale for any one who can 
transport them from the city of 
Kostroma. The provincial council of 
national economy from the same prov- 
ince announces that it has for sale iron 
stoves and lamp wicks. A government 
department in Moscow has on_ its 
hands a large amount of wooden nails 
and small wooden boxes, which it would 
like to sell to any one interested. The 
Supreme Council of National Econ- 
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omy announces that its special indus- 
trial bureau for the southeastern part 
of Russia is in a position to supply 
tobacco, Portland cement, soap, wool, 
wine, canning extracts, potash, and 
similar veriegated products. 


Pathetically Inadequate 


Of the four large displays in the 
next column, the first is that of a 
chemical laboratory which offers for 
large quantities only, sac- 
charine tablets, various cosmetic prep- 
arations, The. second is an 
announcement of the First Russian 
commission company which undertakes 
to buy, sell, exchange, and transport 
any kind of goods in any quantity. 
The two other displays are announce- 
ments by governmental institutions 
which have rather interesting names. 
One is the Petrograd State Machinery 
Trust and the other, the Northwestern 
State Food Product Trust. The word 
“trust” has been adopted by the 
Soviet economists for rather promi- 
nent use in connection with the new 
forms of economic organization which 
they have attempted to build up. It 
means an institution which has unified 


sale, in 


ete. 


control over a number of enterprises 
in any branch of industry. So the 
Petrograd Machinery Trust has under 
its control, according to its announce- 
ment, twelve of the largest machine 
shops in Petrograd, while the North- 
western Food Product Trust controls 





creameries, canneries, candy factories, 
macaroni ~ factories, 
etc., twelve in all, located in the var- 


sausage shops, 
ious parts of the northwestern section 
of Soviet Russia. Each of the trusts 
announces what materials it wishes to 
buy and what it has to sell. 

The rest of the display advertise- 
ments on the 
character and in diversity to those 
which we have just described. Alto- 
gether, there are thirty-four display 
advertisements on the page. 

A little half of the last 


column is given over to small adver- 


page are similar in 


over a 


tisements, which are also most diverse 
in character. ‘There are only four 
* help-wanted ads.” scattered through 
this column. ‘One is for a molasses 
expert; one for an experienced book- 
keeper; one for a soap-maker; and 
one for a civil engineer. No one, 
apparently, advertises for a position. 


There are two or three “ads.” for 
rooms, and two or three of a kind 
that would go into the “ Lost and 


Found” column of an American news- 
paper. 

This is all that the advertising page 
of the Moscow /zvestiya has to tell us 
about the manner in which the new 
economic policy operates in actual 
application. The page itself is impres- 
sive enough, but the activity which it 
indicates compared to the glaring 
needs of the country, is pathetic in its 
inadequacy. 














Is Lenin a World Genius? 


After Mastering Russia as the Leader of the Revolution Will He Be 
Able to Continue in His Place as Leader of the Counter 


Revolution—How Lenin’s 


Problem Compares with 


Napoleon's 


By GuGLieLMo FeRRERO 


HAATUUA UNA TAT EH UATEEN 


Professor Guglielmo Ferrero is universally recognized as one of the foremost of 


modern historians. 


His brilliant lectures on militarism at Paris gained him the Legion of Honor deco- 
& s 


HUTT 


ration, while his masterwork, “The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” brought him 


world wide fame. 
Upon invitation of Roosevelt, he visited 


celebrated Lowell lectures. He has written extensively for both American and Euro- 


pean journals. 
With his knowledge of ancient Rome as 


mn 


this country in 1909, and delivered his 


a background, Signor Ferrero is excep- 


tionally qualified to analyze the present perplexing state of Rome’s restless child—the Es 


Europe of today. 


OW our ideas change with shift- 
ing scenes of politics! All 
through 1918-19, the first two 

years of the Bolshevist Dictatorship, 
Europe was expecting every other day 
to hear that Lenin had fallen. And, 
in fact, hardly a month passed with- 
out a report or a rumor of revolution 
During 1920 and 1921 
these hopes gradually faded. The 
Soviet government was in no hurry to 
fall. Our public and politicians began 
to think that Lenin was getting 
stronger. Now we are all so 
thoroughly convinced that his power 
is permanently established, that the 
Communist Republic of the Soviets 
has been invited to the Genoa con- 
For the first time the Wis- 
dom presiding over the nations of the 
West will greet Lenin officially as one 
of the Lords of the Earth; and this 
Wisdom is as certain of its infallibility 
now, as it was last year in predicting 
his downfall. 

Not so sure are those of us who 
are familiar with the history of revo- 


in Moscow. 


fere nee, 


lutions and changes of régime, which, 
in certain fundamental ways at least, 


are all more or less alike. Whenever, 
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in a period of anarchy and dissolution 
(as in Russia after the overthrow of 
a Czar, or in Rome after the death 
of a Cesar), a few people make violent 
seizure of a State’s authority, we in- 
evitably find them at grips with 
numerous enemies who attack them, 
now from this side and now from that, 
in the hope of catching them off 
guard and sweeping them off their 
feet by the same tactics they them- 
selves used in coming into power. The 
revolutionary government, in short, 
has a period of trials and difficulties, 
when it seems ever on the verge of 
collapse, as though its existence were 
a matter of hours. 

This is only an illusion, however. A 
revolutionary government is always 
strongest during the early days, when 
its antagonists are most assertive. 
Then it can act with greatest determi- 
nation and apply its doctrines most 
thoroughly and most widely. How- 
ever, in proportion as its foes are one 
by one defeated, in proportion as 
resistance to it weakens, as civil war 
subsides, as normal order is restored, 
such a government loses stability. At 
the moment of apparent victory, it 
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begins to “ water its wine,” seeking 
compromise with its adversaries, and 
tempering its doctrines. And often, 
if it does not save itself by changing 
its policies completely, it collapses 
suddenly, and at the very time when it 
had seemed to have become most firmly 


consolidated. 
Violence is Transitory 


This is the paradox of all revolu- 
tions, the deeper reasons for which 
are easily grasped if we realize that 
no government can long sustain itself 
by force alone; that it needs a cer- 
tain spontaneous acceptance on the 
part of the people it subjects; and 
that this acceptance is never given 
unless it be evident that the govern- 
ment has a right to rule, that, in other 
words, it is legitimate. 

Almost any government can impose 
its will for a certain length of time 
upon a people which refuses to recog- 
nize its legitimacy. But not indef- 
initely, nor forever, can it dispense 
with the prestige that legality affords. 
Violence is, by nature, a transitory 
thing. 
and 


Progressively it grows less 
terrifying to those who ex- 
perience it. With continual exercise 
its points of weakness become grad- 
It loses stamina, vim, 
compactness. For the 
tyranny soon weary of their task, be- 
come disgusted with the horrors they 
must stand Espe- 
cially in 
dictatorship, — the 
jealous of each other when, with the 
decrease of danger, and with greater 
security in power, they have leisure 
to divide the fruits of victory among 
them. 

In the beginning, the menace of 
counter-revolution keeps everyone ex- 


less 


ually apparent. 
agents of 


responsible for. 
cases of a_ revolutionary 


leaders become 


cited and on edge, ready to use violence 
with energy The 
majority sees that, and keeps quiet. 
It may even grow resigned. But then 


5 


and = dispatch. 


the dominant oligarchy tires of stand- 
ing around with its weapons ready for 
a foe that seems to have been exter- 
minated. It wants to enjoy a moment’s 
At this juncture, those who 
have been vanquished, and the luke- 
warm enemies of the tyrant, perceive 
that the “terror” is over. They 
begin to talk. What right have these 
people to be lording it over the coun- 


peace. 


try? No right, evidently! Criticism 
becomes audible, anger at suffered 


wrongs flares up anew. The oligarchy 
feels this up-boiling of aversion on 
every hand; and it tries to strengihen 
its waning power by making advances 
toward its foes; and especially by 
clothing itself with the outward fea- 
tures of the rule it has overthrown. 
It is anxious to appropriate the tra- 
ditional titles to esteem its predeces- 
sors formerly enjoyed. It would dis- 
guise itself to look the counterpart of 
the old legitimate rule. Sometimes it 
succeeds in doing this difficult and 
dangerous thing—and we have the 
successful revolution.”” Most often 
it fails. Overwhelmed by the forces it 
had suppressed but not destroyed, the 
revolution at the 
when it seems most prosperous. 


succumbs moment 


Lenin and Octavius 


If we follow the events in Russia, 
with this great experience of history 
in mind, we should not fail to realize 
that the Soviet government which is 
to go to Genoa is much weaker than 
the government which two years ago 
seemed about to fall. To the discern- 
ing eye, the symptoms of this weak- 
ening are manifest, and especially in 
the eagerness Lenin and his friends 
show in trying to resurrect situations 
and laws of the old régime which it has 
boasted all along of having destroyed 
forever. Lenin’s government is in the 
same phase in which the government 
of Octavius found itself, when, after 
the victory over Sextus Pompey it be- 
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Drawn by Cesare 


THE THINKER IN MOSCOW 


Can he rebuild what he has destroyed, as Augustus did? Well, can he? 
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gan to promise cessation of the mili- 
tary dictatorship, restoration of the 
republic, restitution of 
property, everything in 
short which Octavius, as Augustus, 
succeeded eventually in doing over a 


aristocratic 
confiscated 


long, laborious, and constructive reign 
of forty years. 

Lenin is now following in the foot- 
steps of Cesar Augustus; and it could 
not be otherwise. He had, eventually, 
to lose ground, because his government 
rests on the right of might alone. 
Had the Constituent Assembly 
been suppressed by him, that Assem- 
bly might have relied on a title which 
Western civilization regards as valid 
—the will of the people expressed 
through universal suffrage. Lenin, 
not so. His only titles to power are 
the bayonets of his soldiers and the 
money in his treasury. 
there were enemies at home and abroad 


not 


So long as 
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to fight, he could come forward as the 
defender of the people against the 
intrigues of a Czardom bent on reforg- 
ing the chains of Russian servitude. 
On that pretense he was able to tyran- 
nize to his heart’s content, and to 
force his doctrines down the throat of 
a terrified Russia. But now that the 
wars are over, now that hunger and 
poverty are everywhere apparent in 
the country as the results of revolu- 
tion, heis no longer feared as he was 
before. More at their ease, and with 
increasing boldness, people are asking 
why he should rule and they obey, 
what the effects of his government and 
his social theories.have been, where the 
responsibility lies for the frightful 
condition of things. And in the midst 
of this waning power of intimidation, 
discord among his associates grows. 
He is forced to yield now at this point 
and now at that. 

But a great question here 
After mastering Russia as the leader 
of the Revolution, will Lenin be able— 
as Augustus proved himself able—to 
continue in his place as the leader of 
the Counter-Revolution? 

We can expect an answer only from 
the event of the future. It would be 
presumptuous to volunteer one in 
advance, Nevertheless my guess would 
be that Lenin will fail in this difficult 
task. Augustus succeeded in rebuild- 
ing what he had destroyed—in pre- 
siding both revolution and 
counter-revolution—because in the 
struggle between Republic and Em- 
pire there was conflict in 
interests between factions of the same 
It was not a conflict between 
Two coalitions of 


arises. 





over 


only a 


class. 
ideals and classes. 
Roman aristocrats fought each other 
for control of the State; but their 
ideas of the state, of morals, of 
society of human life in general, were 
the same. Lenin, on the contrary, has 
overturned an existing régime in the 
name of a new and opposite concept 
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of things; and his intention was to 
destroy from the very foundations, a 
class. a state, an economic order, a 
moral system, a whole civilization, 
promising to erect in place of these a 
new world that would be a better place 
for the masses to live in. Now to 
restore from the bottom up a social 
fabric which he has cursed and torn 
down as something wicked, corrupt, 
inept and oppressive, would be diffi- 
cult and perhaps impossible except for 
Whether 
Lenin is such a person we may well 
doubt; for‘ success, even when it is 
permanent as Lenin’s is not as yet, is 
not by itself an irrefutable proof of 


genius. 


a very great man indeed. 


In modern history, to be sure, we do 
lave a very celebrated case of a restor- 
ation brought about after a revolution 


which had destroyed a social order 


almost root and branch. I am think- 
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ing of the French Revolution. But 
who was the restorer? Who was it 
that brought back to life again the 
still vital elements of the old régime? 
It was a man—Napoleon Bonaparte— 
who had had nothing to do with the 
destroying. And what Napoleon did, 
neither Danton, nor Robespierre, nor 
any of the revolutionary leaders, 


would have been able to do. 


Lenin, on the contrary, was per- 
sonally the great destroyer of Czarism 
and, as he puts it in the lingo of his 
party, of “ bourgeois society.” That 
he can be the great rebuilder, accord- 
ingly, seems to me very doubtful; and 
since the restoration will sooner or 
later be necessary, he is more likely 
to be its victim than its engineer. 
For him to escape such a fate, he will 
have to be possessed of the greatest 
genius and the rarest good fortune. 


























From Pravda, Moscow: The Angel of Peace tells Comrade Lenin that she fears to go to Genoa 
because “they have drunk my blood long enough” 














The Pageant 


A Survey of the Month's Event 


INTERNATIONAL 
The Nations Face Europe’s Crisis. 
LOY D GEORGE amused the dele- 
gates of the thirty-three nations, 
Allies, war enemies and neutrals, as- 
sembled for the first time at Genoa to 
plan for Europe’s economic revival, by 
saying that the city of Columbus 
might aid America to rediscover Eu- 
rope. The United States, though not 
participating, did remember Europe 
sufficiently to send a note of warning 
to the Allies that any agreements 
reached must take account of debts to 
the United States. 

The sessions began on the basis of 
agenda prepared by the Allies. With 
Lloyd George’s plea for cooperation 
and his phrase about the menace of 
™ in Europe in their 
minds, the delegates got to work in 
committees. 

Complicated plans for rehabilitating 
Russia, stabilizing currencies, stand- 
ardizing trade regulations and reor- 
ganizing transport were submitted by 
experts. The first main fact to emerge 
was Russian opposition to Allied de- 





snarling dogs ” 


mands for debt payment, property 
rights and consular’ review of 


court decisions for foreigners. They 
claimed damages by anti-Bolshevist 


armies larger than the old Russian 
debts, and rejected other points as 
invasions of sovereignty. The Ger- 
mans gave support, fearing a prece- 
dent in any control of Russia. The 
factions finally were brought together 
by Lloyd George, backed by Italian 
and Little Entente desires for modera- 
tion, with some prospects of reaching 
common ground. 

A second major development was 
Lloyd George’s tentative plan for a 
general European ten-year pledge 
against attacks as a preliminary to 
reduction of armies. France at first 
opposed and then accepted the idea in 
principle, with reservations regarding 
Germany under the Versailles treaty. 
The Little Entente indicated a like 
attitude, reserving freedom in case of 
a Hapsburg restoration in Hungary. 
Other nations favored the plan. 

The Germans won a financial point 
by securing recognition of war repara- 
tions on the same basis as foreign 
debts generally. Russian economic 
proposals created a diversion, espe- 
cially the suggestion that countries 
with large gold reserves, in particular 
the United States, should give loans 
to needy nations on a basis of popula- 
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tion—as a result of which Russia 
would obviously get the bear’s share. 


Turkey's Foot Still in Europe’s Door. 





HE Sultan would stay in Constan- 
tinople, and the Turks would get 
back part of eastern Thrace, as well 
as all Asia Minor, and retain financial 
independence, under the new draft 
treaty which the Allies proposed in 
Paris at the Near East conference in 
an attempt to end the war between 
Turkey and Greece. Greece would 
get Adrianople, more of western 
Thrace, and Gallipoli. The Darda- 
nelles would be demilitarized free 
straits. The League of Nations would 
be asked to aid in protecting minori- 
ties, such as the Armenians, in Tur- 
key—a plan against which the Arme- 
nians protest. The Turks, indicating 
acceptance of the terms as a “ basis 
for discussion,” hinted that they would 
ask for more land in eastern Thrace 
and opposed ceding Adrianople. 
Greece and the Sublime Porte at 
Constantinople acquiesced under Allied 
pressure in proposals for an armi- 
stice. The Turkish Nationalists at 
Angora delayed their reply, asking a 
guarantee of Greek evacuation of all 
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‘of Progress 


The Current Chapter of World History 

Asia Minor in four months. 
while fighting started again, the 
Turks being repulsed in an attack. 


Mean- 


imerica and the Washington Treaties. 

HE ability of the United States 

successfully to conduct interna- 
tional relations and conclude agree- 
ments, many observers felt, was at 
stake in the ratification of the Wash- 
ington conference treaties by the 
Senate. After a short but sharp fight, 
the four-power Pacific accord, which 
centred opposition, was sanctiored by 





67 votes to 27, with four to spare over 
the required two-thirds, after passage 
of the “no alliance, no force” reser- 
vation by 90 to 2. The five-power 
naval treaty was passed by 74 to 1, 
the submarine and poison gas limita- 
tion treaties and the nine-power treaty 
on China unanimously, and the Chinese 
tariff treaty by 58 to 1. 

Secretary Hughes, notifying the 
other powers officially of the Senate’s 
action, expressed a hope for early 
ratification by their governments. The 
French delegation has been under hot 
fire in the Chamber of Deputies for its 
policies at Washington. A French 
reservation, like the American, on the 
four-power treaty, and another on the 
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UN POING, CEST TOUT! 





AUX TETES CARREES, UN POING CARRE! 


Dessin de Gedrges ViLta. 





A CARTOON BASED ON A 


Above is the phrase “ A fist—that’s all!” 


PUN 


a) 


Below—* For square heads, a squared fist! 


This pun, from Le Rire of Paris, rests on the similarity in sound between “ Poing carré,” a 
squared fist, and the name of the Premier, Poincaré 


French naval ratio are possible. The 
Senate may prove to have set an in- 
ternational fashion in treaty reserva- 


tions. In Japan opposition parties 
have made demonstrations in the Diet, 
but with the insistence of Admiral 


Baron Kato ratification seems certain. 
British comment has been favorable 
and ratification is taken for granted. 


The Wrangle Over War Reparations. 





HE Allies have warned Germany 
that she has till June to comply 

with reparations demands, or else face 
cancellation of the partial moratorium 
and infliction of penalties; but at the 
same time have given an opening for 
further discussion. That is the upshot 
of the Commission’s reply to Ger- 
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THE BALL 


Vr. Lloyd-George is pictured by Le Rire in the role of Mercury, the God of Trade, and as re- 
proaching France for having come as a kill-joy to his International Ball at Genoa in the 
costume of Justice 


many’s flat refusal to levy sixty bil- 
lion marks in new taxes and permit the 
requested supervision of her finances. 
The Allies asked that Germany limit 
her paper currency, balance her bud- 
get by a billion gold mark interior 
loan, and recall securities abroad. The 
Reichstag has drafted a bill in com- 


pliance with Allied demands for auton- 
omy for the Reichsbank. 

Meanwhile the smaller Allies have 
asked Roland W. Boyden, American 
observer on the Reparations Commis- 
sion, to advance their claims for fix- 
ture of proportional shares of indem- 
nities. The Commission and Finance 
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Ministers approved the Wiesbaden 
agreement of France and Germany for 
payments in kind, with a three-year 
limit. The Commission has further 
decided to appoint a committee to re- 
port on conditions for possible loans 
to Germany. 

Bulgaria appealed for an extension 
of time on the call for 10,000,000 gold 
frances in 1922 30,000,000 in 
1923, and also opposed demands for 
budget and currency control. 


and 


The Bill for America’s Watch on the Rhine. 





REAT BRITAIN, France and 
Belgium have recognized in prin- 
ciple the claim of the United States 
for priority payment of costs for 
troops on the Rhine before any divi- 
sion of indemnity shares; but 
tions concerning the amount, $241,- 
000,000, and the method of payment 
remain for negotiation. ‘The matter 
was referred to the governments by 
the Finance Ministers and Repara- 
tions Commission. The 
raised was not whether the claim was 
just, but whether it should be directed 
to the Allies or to Germany. Intima- 
tions also were made that the United 
States might assist in enforcing the 
Versailles treaty if the Allies were to 
recognize American claims under it 
embodied in the separate peace treaty 
of Berlin. Allied assent to-this treaty 
was never secured. 

Dr. Rathenau, German Foreign 
Minister, publicly indicated the opin- 
ion that the United States has a right 
to part of this year’s gold payments. 

Secretary of State Hughes 
identic notes, strongly worded, to all 
the chief Allies, insisting on the va- 
lidity of the American claim under the 
armistice terms. Administration of- 
ficials opposed the Allied counter-con- 
tentions, especially the suggestion 
that the United States should partic- 
ipate in enforcing the Versailles treaty. 
Both Republican and Democratic 


ques- 


question 


sent 
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leaders in the Senate backed Secretary 
Hughes. At the same time, all of the 
American still on the Rhine 
were ordered home before July 1; but 
Secretary of War Weeks denied this 
had any connection with the expense 
claim. 

The Allied Finance Ministers in- 
serted a clause in their agreement on 
distribution of reparations* shares, re- 
serving American rights as they might 
be determined. The government ex- 
pressions of confidence that a joint 
settlement could readily be reached, 
safeguarding the rights of both sides, 
were accepted by the United States. 


forces 


America, Britain and Allied Debts. 





HE American debt funding plan, 

calling for liquidation in 25 years 
of Allied loans totalling $11,000,000,- 
000, and the expiration in April of the 
three-year Anglo-American agreement 
deferring interest charges, led to a 
British notice to the Allies that Great 
Britain must reserve the right to call 
for interest on debts in order to offset 
payments to the United States. The 
Anglo-French agreement postponing 
interest payment was also terminated 
at the same time. 

On the French side it was urged 
that payments due on American and 
British loans would be about $300,- 
000,000, while France gets about 
$30,000,000 in cash from Germany, 
occupation under the 
reparations agreement, and _ neither 
Great Britain nor the United States 
desire payments in goods instead of 
cash. Premier Poincare declared that 
France would honor her signature, but 
asked time and admitted that she would 
welcome debt cancellation. 

Meanwhile, the Senate confirmed 
the appointment of Senators Burton 
and Smoot to act with Secretaries 
Hughes, Mellon, and Hoover on the 
debt funding commission and an early 
meeting was forecast. 
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YOUR WERSATILE UNCLE 


Uncle Sam, as he looks to the French. The cartoonist of Le Rire satirizes our “ disinterested- 
ness” in the affairs of Europe. When there is money to collect our arms are outstretched, but 
when there is nothing in it for us, we fold our arms in indifference 


Credit Eases Again. 





WO important reductions in Eu- 
ropean bank charges have marked 
the month. The Bank of France made 
an expected cut in its discount rate 
from 5% to 5 per cent. At the same 
time the interest rate on French de- 
fense bonds was cut % per cent. The 
Bank of England shortly afterward 
surprised London financial circles by 
following last month’s cut from 5 to 
4/2 per cent. with another to 4 per 
cent. flat. This put the English rate 
where it was just before the war in 
July, 1914, and made it the lowest in 
the world except the Swiss rate fixed 
at 34 per cent. Encouragement was 
expressed in money markets over these 
evidences of improved economic con- 
ditions and the prospect of a release 
of funds for trade revival on easier 
credit terms. 
United States Treasury certificate 


rates also were cut to 3% per cent. 


The League and Europe’s Sore Spots. 
EF IUME, whose elected government 
was overthrown by Italian Fas- 
cisti recently, continued to vex Adri- 
atic relations. Premier Facta pledged 
the free status of the city under the 
treaty with Jugoslavia, and Italy sent 
troops to control the rebels. Attempt 
to reestablish the administration failed 
because the majority party of the de- 
posed governor fled to Jugoslav terri- 
tory and stayed away from the con- 
stituent assembly, fearing for their 
safety. Jugoslavia asked Great 
Britain and France to aid in restoring 
erder: but this was indicated to be 
unlikely. A plan to appeal to the 
League has been reported. 

In Silesia the Germans and Poles 
failed to settle their differences. Dr. 
Calonder of Switzerland, the League 
head of the joint commission, declared 
that his decisions as arbitrator must 
be taken as final. 
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In Vilna Poland refused the 
League’s mediation in the dispute with 
Lithuania over territory occupied by 
Polish troops. Her stand was based 
on a vote of the Vilna City Diet in 
favor of Poland. Lithuanians charge 
that the Diet is Polish-picked. 


UNITED STATES 
America and Central Europe. 

MBASSADOR HOUGHTON left 
for Germany and Ambassador 
Brentano for Hungary, each with 
pledges of a desire to renew friendship. 
The administration, on a test case over 
five oil tankers, has meanwhile entered 
a claim with the Reparations Commis- 
sion for American property seized by 
the central powers during the war, 
involving a value of $1,000,000. <A 
mixed German-American claims com- 
mission also got to work, and a sep- 

arate treaty is expected. 
The Austrian loan term 
tended by the Senate for 25 years. 
This facilitated the international re- 





was ex- 


lief plan on which the Allies had 
already agreed. Austria accepted the 
British and French conditions for 


loans, in which Italy and Czechoslo- 


vakia are expected to participate, 


possibly under League control. 


Money in Foreign Fields. 
UCCESS of foreign loan flotations 
has indicated the increasing read- 
American 
abroad 





investors to send 


when 


iness of 
their 
curity is offered. Among the more 
important of the month’s offerings 
have been part of a 96,000,000 mark 
German industrial bond issue, a 
$50,000,000 Czechoslovak loan, $30,- 
000,000 in French rail bonds, a Dutch 
East Indies loan of $40,000,000, and 
Rio de Janeiro bonds of $13,000,000 
backed by the Brazilian government. 
A $5,000,000 loan to Liberia has 
been held up by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate its purposes, 


money sound se- 
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An American commission would re- 
place the present international com- 
mission and control revenues and 
exports, and a frontier patrol under 
American officers would “ insure secur- 
ity” until the obligation should be 
paid. The French have charged that 
the conditions would make Liberia an 
American colony. 

A Standard Oil loan of $1,000,000 
to Persia in connection with conces- 
sions in her northern fields marks con- 
tinued competition with English inter- 
ests. In Mesopotamia the United 
States demanded equality of rights 
under the British mandate. Great 
Britain has accorded exploring rights 
in the Palestine mandate. 


Trouble in the Caribbeans. 
N Porto Rico agitation 
Gov. Reily came to a head in a 
Grand Jury accusation of illegal with- 
drawal and misuse of travel funds 
amounting to about $5,000. The gov- 
ernor denied the charges; and his sup- 


said that and 
“ec 





against 


porters secessionists 
political ‘ disappointees ” 
plot to force him out. The governor 
disposed of the attack by forcibly 
ousting the prosecuting district attor- 
ney and confiscating the alleged evi- 
dence. Secretary of War Weeks has 
asked an inquiry into the attorney’s 


were in a 


removal. The governor’s  appoint- 
ments were blocked by Porto Rican 
challenges of his authority. The 


Washington Commissioner has asked 
the House of Representatives for a 
general investigation. 

In Santo Domingo Admiral Robin- 
son has announced that there will be 
no withdrawal of American forces till 
July 1, 1924. Officials are on half 
pay, due to treasury depletion. A 
$6,700,000 bond issue was offered in 
New York, with the condition of a 
guarantee by the Military Government 
binding any future Dominican Gov- 
ernment, 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Llovd George Dodges Anoiher Crisis. 





HE Prime Minister packed up his 

troubles and went gardening in 
Wales during the political storms of 
the month, and returned to triumph 
smilingly in the House of Commons, 
by a vote of 372 to 94, through a 
masterly political appeal on his Genoa 
conference policy. 

Ireland presented serious new diffi- 
culties. The formation of a rebel Re- 
publican force split the Irish army. 
Disorders continued in south and 
north. Despite the fact that the 
Lords’ passage of the Free State bill 
and the King’s assent ended officially 
the right to intervene, the British 
called a conference of Dublin and Bel- 
fast leaders in London. This resulted 
in a joint agreement to safeguard the 
rights of Catholics and Protestants in 
Ulster and assure cooperation to re- 
store order. DeValera’s anti-treaty 
volunteers set up an independent ex- 
ecutive, revived the boycott against 
Ulster, and commandeered quarters in 
Dublin and elsewhere. The Mayor of 
Dublin called a peace parley to se- 
cure free elections on the treaty is- 
sue. The British sent warships to 
Lough Swilly in Donegal as a_pre- 
cautionary measure, expecting civil 
war. 

India accepted a six year prison 
sentence, without hard labor, for the 
nationalist leader Gandhi in compara- 
tive quiet. Viscount Peel was made 
Secretary for India in the Cabinet, 
putting a conservative Unionist in 
place of the Liberal, Montagu, re- 
signed. The Prince of Wales ended 
his tour of India and left for Japan, 
just as a “ national Gandhi week ” with 
a general strike was proclaimed. 

Egypt was formally proclaimed in- 
dependent, with Gen. Allenby recogniz- 
ing King Fuad’s assumption of power. 
Great Britain notified other nations of 
the abolition of her protectorate. 
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Palestine was stirred by disorders 
among the Arabs and Jews, both of 
whom object to the new draft consti- 
tution. 

South Africa quelled the semi-revo- 
lutionary general strike in the mine 
regions by armed force. 


EUROPE 


France Backs Poincare. 





HE Premier won a confidence vote 

of 484 to 78 from the Chamber of 
Deputies on his “no compromise ” 
policies for the Genoa conference, and 
the Cabinet gave him its full backing. 
Delegates were held responsible to the 
Chamber. France’s position at Genoa 
was immensely strengthened by the 
signing of the treaty between Russia 
and Germany. This treaty’ providing 
for the reciprocal wiping out of the 
war debts of the two countries, was 
regarded by some as a breach of faith 
on the part of Germany. 


Italy United for Facta. 
HE new, little known Premier was 
given a unanimous vote of confi- 
dence in Parliament on the eve of the 
Genoa conference. 

Fascisti and Communist rioting in 
many cities and the dock strike still 
hampering work in the ports indi- 
cated a continued serious internal sit- 





uation. 

Spain has at last secured consti- 
tutional guarantees of free speech 
and free press again by the King’s 
order, after a suppression of them for 
three vears. 

Cooperation between the Spanish 
and French against revolts in North 
Africa was forecast, it was believed, in 
the conferences of the Spanish general, 
Berenguer, with President Millerand, 
visiting French and the 
French. general, Lyautey. Native at- 
tacks on French troops in Morocco 
and nationalist agitation in Tunis have 


colonies, 


been reported. 
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Germany Strengthens Wirth. 





HE German Chancellor secured a 

vote of 248 to 81 in the Reich- 
stag on his refusal of new reparations 
demands and his Genoa conference 
policy. The important People’s Party, 
representing industrial interests, 
backed him; and he was reported to 
be moving successfully for a broader 
coalition which would include this 
Stinnes-Stresemann group. 

Otto Wiedfeldt, a Krupp director, 
was sent as Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Further violent rises in prices and 
new currency inflations were reported. 


Eastern Europe Ending Its Feuds. 
ICKERING across new 
borders, which has bedevilled af- 

fairs in eastern Europe, has yielded 

notably to sanity during the month. 

The Little Entente states, Czecho- 

slovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania, to- 

gether with Poland and Greece, ar- 
rived at a new trade agreement and 
set about levelling obstructive customs 
barricades. The agreement included 
provisions for commercial credits, 
transport across frontiers, unified tar- 
iffs, purchase of raw materials, ex- 
changes of food and raw supplies and 
coal. It marks a new period of eco- 
nomic cooperation between these states 

—-excepting Hungary. 

The formerly 
parts of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, were also reported to have 
reached at Rome a settlement of long- 
standing disputes over their many dif- 
ficulties. They drew up forty con- 
ventions, covering debts, pensions, in- 
dividual debts and credits, and the af- 
fairs of the Vienna savings bank. 

The Baltic states, Poland, Latvia, 
Esthonia and Finland, in a confer- 
ence significantly excluding Lithuania, 
signed a peace agreement providing 
for arbitration of differences, limiting 
armaments and defining neutral zones, 





nationat 


** succession states,” 
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and containing some arrangements for 
cconomic cooperation similar to those 
in the other accords. 


RUSSIA 
Soviet Decrees Free Trade. 
ESPITE Lenin’s declaration that 
the “economic retreat ” 
ended, the Soviet formally yielded its 
monopoly of commerce by declaring 
freedom of initiative in both the do- 
mestic and foreign fields for individu- 
als and for the cooperative unions. 
Trouble has developed with the 
clergy and church members over the 
requisitioning of church treasures for 
famine relief. American relief directors 
have stated that American aid has 
* broken the back of the biggest fam- 
ine” in the history of the world, al- 
though bad times are still ahead. 





was 


FAR EAST 

HANTUNG is to be evacuated at 

once by Japanese troops, accord- 
ing to Tokio. ‘Troops are to be off 
the railway line by June, but will still 
be in Tsingtao. Japanese claims for 
over $100,000,000 (Mexican) for im- 
provements were reported, which may 
lead to mortgage control of the line. 
The Chinese were arranging to guard 
the line and pushing a national rail- 
way fund drive. Chow Tzu-Chi, a 
former Minister of Finance and a dele- 
gate to the Washington conference, 
was named to fill the vacant Premier- 
ship. 

Japan was reported near an agree- 
ment with the Siberian Far Eastern 
Republic’s delegates at Dairen on 
terms for evacuation of the Vladivos- 
tok area. A commercial concession 
treaty was involved. Coincidentally a 
clash occurred between Japanese and 
Siberian troops advancing into the 
Japanese zone. It was declared that 
the incident would have no effect on 
negotiations for withdrawal. 

Matcoim W. Davis. 

















What People Want To Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


Will you please inform me where to find a 
complete, yet concise, outline of the Home- 
stead Strike in 1892, covering the reason for 
the strike, the ways and means used in fight- 
ing it out, its result and its influence on labor 
trouble in later years? 


COMPLETE and impartial re- 
LX port on this strike, together with 
testimony by the different sides in the 
case, can be found in the United States 
Government Publication, **‘ House Re- 


ports,” volume 3, report number 2447. 


A Many-Sided Question 
Where may Japanese expansion take place? 
HIS is a question which assumes 
that Japan needs to expand. 
That in itself is a matter of dispute. 
The Japanese Islands are indeed over- 
populated and there is a strong push 
towards colonization. But the suc- 
cessful development of industry would 
give work to a large part of the sur- 
plus. 

The territories into which Japanese 
would prefer to go are 
closed against them. Emigration nat- 
urally tends to go towards the coun- 
try of higher standards of living. No 
one voluntarily leaves home for a 
country where he will have to work 
harder and eat less. In general on the 
continent of Asia, the Japanese emi- 
grant encounters very heavy competi- 


emigrants 


tion from natives accustomed to a 


lower standard of living. This ex- 
plains why Japanese emigration into 
Korea has been very small. They 


have not found conditions for coloniza- 
tion much more favorable in Man- 
churia. The question can only be 
answered by giving an opinion. 

In the opinion of Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, Director of the American Geo- 
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graphical Society of New York, as 
expressed in his latest book *“ The 
New World,” while any solution pre- 
sents difficulties, as long as the present 
immigration restrictions bar the Yel- 
low races from the white man’s choicest 
lands of the United States, British 
Columbia and Australasia, the most 
favorable outlet for expansion is the 
neighboring Asiatic mainland. 

It is a question, according to Dr. 
Bowman, whether the Japanese immi- 
grant will be able to gain a foothold 
in heavily populated China. And 
while the collapse of Russian power in 
Eastern Siberia has resulted in some 
Japanese penetration, the Japs prefer 
warmer lands for colonization, as 
proved by their movements to Mexico, 
Brazil, Hawaii and the Philippines. 

The rich and thinly populated 
regions of Manchuria and Mongolia, 
however, offer a ¢lose and natural 
field, and it is in these portions of 
Asia that Japanese expansion can 
probably realize its greatest oppor- 
tunities, though even here it must be 
prepared to face competition with 
Chinese Settlers and Russian traders. 

A copy of Dr. Isaiah Bowman’s 
“New World” can be furnished by 
The Institute upon application. 


Student Tours 


During the winter following November 11, 
1918, a large number of the A. E. F., granted 
extended leave for the purpose, enjoyed very 
profitable travel tours in England and France, 
greatly helped therein by the hospitalities of 
these two countries, especially of the former. 
These young men by the means learned more 
good world-citizenship than years with books 
could have given them. Has anything been 
done to continue such practical development 
of international relationships since the A. E. F. 
came home? 
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HE Institute of International Ed- 
ucation has given its official 
sponsorship to a group: of four stu- 
dents’ tours to foreign countries, which 
have been organized for the coming 
summer for the enjoyment of students 
and instructors of American colleges 
and universities. The four tours will 
focus in Great Britain, France, Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries. Each 
will be accompanied by the best in- 
structors, and each will enjoy the 
special favour of the appropriate in- 
ternational society of the country 
visited—the English-Speaking Union, 
the Federation de l’Alliance Francaise, 
the Italy-American Society, and the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
The governments of most of the 
countries have already 
given official assurance of generous 
support of these student groups, and 
the foreign universities and _ societies 
are planning unusual courtesies and 
varied assistance. The student trav- 
ellers will thus obviously be regarded 


concerned 
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as representatives of America. For 
this reason and because the special 
advantages of the tours will be very 
great, our own national pride and 
profit demand a careful selection of 
the personnel, so that it shall stand 
for the best in America studentship. 
This care will be taken. 

The main purpose of the authors of 
the project, in a word, is to stimulate 
sympathy, understanding and future 
good relations between America and 
her neighbors by means of personal 
contacts on the part of America’s 
most able and trained young minds, 
taken at the most receptive period. 

The board of advisers charged with 
the general supervision of the tours, 
is headed by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. The details are 
being handled by Mr. Irwin Smith, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 
All enquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. Irwin Smith. 

Wattace W. Atrwoon. 


Realizing that the truly successful European sojourn must be preceded by intelligent 
reading about the countries to be visited, OUR WORLD has established a Travel 


Bureau in connection with the Institute of International Information. 


We feel that 


we may be able to guide any one who is interested to the books they would want to 


read if they knew where to find them. 


We shall also be glad to make more practical 


suggestions which may be of service in helping you to decide which places you should 
see to gain a worth-while first hand conception of the chaotic Europe of these muddled 


times. 
care of this magazine —THE EDITORS. 





Any question of this kind should be addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 











The World Drama in Books 


Important Publications Which Interpret the Swiftly Changing World 
and Some Notes About Their Authors 


FRANCESCO 
S. NITTI 


** Peaceless 
Europe” 





“ Peaceless Europe,” by the former Italian Premier, has created 
a very real stir in Europe. 

“Clemenceau bluntly declared to the French Chamber that the 
treaties (the work of the Paris Peace Conference) were a means of 
continuing the war. He was perfectly right, for war is being waged 

. . . ”? 
more bitterly than ever and peace is as remote as it ever was. 

Paragraphs like this had set all Europe by its ears. 
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STEPHEN 
GRAHAM 


‘Europe: 
Whither 


Bound?” 








Stephen Graham has been best known in the past by his books on Russia. 
His latest volume—“ Europe: Whither Bound? ” is a very interesting rebate 
survey of conditions in the principal capitals of Europe 
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MRS. 
PHILIP 
SNOWDEN 


“4 Political 
Pilgrim In 
Europe” 





Mrs. Philip Snowden has for many years been a prominent leader in the 

British Labor Movement. She has established her reputation as an objective 

observer by her remarkable account of her visit to Russia with the British 

Labor Delegation. Her new book, with equal impartiality, describes the 
conditions in Western Europe 
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“What Next in Europe?” is the title of Mr. Vanderlip’s most recent contri- 

bution to the fundamental discussion of European problems. All that Mr. 

Vanderlip has written on this subject is worthy of close attention, for he, 

more than any other American financier, has attempted to get below the 
surface details of a desperate situation to the fundamentals 


NK A. 
VANDERL 


“What Neat 
In Europe” 




















